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THE PLOWMAN TO HIS BRETHREN. 


We own no masters, we that walk with 


God 
In workday garments smelling of the 
We bear no yoke that others must not 
bear, 


Except of greater love and tenderer care; 

We bow not down with burdens on us 
laid, 

But lift them up -for whom the load was 
made; 

For upright must we be, and stand erect, 

The almoners of God to his elect. 


Not ours to judge who ‘tis that makes de- 


mands, 

Ours but to see the piteous, outstretched 
hands; 

For unto us the cotters be as kings— 

All—all in need of what the harvest 
brings; 

And be that what it will we must be 


just, 
For it is only given us in trust; 
We will not question whose the cry or call, 
But be God's almoners to one and all. 
Jonn P. Sjotander, in the Independent. 
Cedar Bayou, Tex. 


{t strikes us that the “conditions sur- 
rounding the St. Louis city milk supply, 
as set forth on page 2 of this issue, merit 
the attention of the World's Fair promot- 
ers. We fear that St. Louis’ standing as a 
modern and progressive city will suffer if 
such an evil as is depicted is allowed to 
continue, 


BENNETT LAWES. 


SIR JOHN 
London, August 31.—Sir Jehn Bennett 
Lawes, 


noted for his work in regard to 
practical and scientific farming, is dead. 
He was born December 28, 1814. 

Thus briefly is announced by cable the 
death of one whose services to the world 
through his investigations in agriculture 
are beyond the power of human mind to 
measure, For many years his magnifi- 
cent estate at Rothamsted, England, his 
fortune and his personal attention have 
been given up to the study of farm prob- 
lems. Mother earth, in closing over the 
form of Sir John B, Lawes, hides in her 
bosom the dust of a most worthy son, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 


dollar per yeur, yet, In order to more than 


double our present circulation for the 


year 1999 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
seribers to renew their subscriptions by 
the name of 


sending a NEW subscriber 


with their own for one dollar—thus get- 


ting two papers for one year for only ane 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
must be new sub- 


be received 


tional name or names 


scribers. Renewals will not 


at fifty cents, except when accompanied 


by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 


scribers at the same time, however, will 


be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shull be exvend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900, 





evidence of a growing interest at Colum- 
bia in dairying. We trust he will help the 
movement along by further cummu- 
nications along this line. By the way, we 
understand that Mr. Willoughby has been 
given a leave-of-absence to enable him 
to take a course of instruction in dairy- 
ing at the Wisconsin Dairy School. We 
are very glad of this, but hope the time 
is not far distant when Missouri boys will 
not be obliged, as now, to go to other 
states for the best instruction in dairying. 





FALL CLEANING, 





During the season of growing crops war- 
fare on weeds is universally declared to 
be in order, for most of these self-propa- 
gating plants are voracious feeders and 
great drinkers, and the cultivaied crop 
starves or dies of thirst if weed destruc- 
tion is neglected. But when crops are u.ar- 
vested, the weed crop is permitted, too 
many times, to run riot. Yet in these weed 
patches hibernate many of the insect pests 
that will attack the fresh, tender plants of 
the early spring cultivated crops. In such 
places the chinch bug spends his winter. 
It would give added interest to weed de- 
struction if farmers would provide them- 
selves with some entomological work an‘ 
study where many of the insects that are 
so troubl spend. the winter, and thus 





but whose name will long be re bered 
and revered for what he has done for the 
development of agriculture. 

The senior editor of the RURAI 
WORLD was a guest of Sir John Lawes a 
few years ago, when traveling in Europe, 


and was greatly interested in his experi- 
ments, 


LET US CREATE A DEMAND 


For Instruction in Dairying. 


Mr. C. L. Willoughby, clerk of the Mis- 
sourl Experiment Station, Columbia, Mo., 
'n an article on page 2 of this issue of the 
RURAL WORLD attempts to justify the 
college management in its failure thus 
far to employ a permanent Professor of 
Dairy Husbandry on the ground that there 
has not been enough demand for instruc- 
“on in dairying. We cannot discuss the 
point at this time, further than by asking 
& few questions, If demand for instruc- 
“ton in agriculture were to determine the 
justification for existing, how many of our 
“tate agricultural colleges would be in ex- 
‘Stence to-day? Measured simply by the 
‘umber of students who have come for- 
w ard and demanded instruction in agri- 

ture when did the Missouri Agricul- 

ral College reach the point when the 
Pp of its annual income of nearly 

"00 was justifiable? Is it not the duty 
' educators in all lines to try to create a 

mand for instruction where they see 
‘here is a need? If there exists in Mis- 
“ourt a need for more interest in dairying 

nd mere instruction in methods could. not 
“ permanent Professor of Dairy Husband- 
* make himself extremely useful by help- 


ne 


‘he demand? 


bandry, 


additional interest and demand? 


oa are very glad to have had Mr. Wil- 
shby present the subject, as this is 


'8 to develop that interest and create 
We know Dean Waters is 
deeply interested in dairying, and we also 
Know that he is already carrying a very 
neavy load of College and Experiment Sta- 
‘on work; so also is Prof. Mumford, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
ctu Would not a competent Professor 
anil =~ Husbandry be of material assist- 
“an these men with their present du- 
pe. a be on the ground to meet what 
nae nd there is for dairy instruction and 
= piers. to aid in farmers’ institute 

tk and dairy meetings and thus create 


learn to know the houses they build and 
be able to destroy those of insect enemies 
and protect those of friends. 
The weed patches, fence rows, roadsides 
should all be mowed and, where practical, 
burned over during the fall. 
Then, too, it will be most helpful to thor- 
oughly inspect all fruit trees and vines, 
and shade trees and flowering shrubs, for 
there oft lurks in some secretive nook of 
tree or vine the enemy which will make 
sad havoc of tree or fruit next seasun. 
This year its work may have been so 
slight that it was searcely noticed, but 
millions of eggs may be deposited in iu- 
nocent looking little nests that will devel- 
op in the early spring to work ruin. All 
eaterpillar nests should be burned. The 
weather-beaien nests, which are like little 
bags, are the receptacles in which the tag 
or basket worm has deposited her eggs, 
and should be picked off and destroyed. 
lf an unknown cocoon is found investi- 
gation should be made io decermine 
whether friend or foe. If many icuves on 
a tree are rolled up in silk webs, don't 
leave Mr. Worm unmolested in his snug 
winter quarters. A day or .wo spent at 
this season in inspection of orchard and 
vine will disclose many interesting fits 
in insect life that have a greit economic 
value. Too many of us do not knew the 
destructive insects that prey on our fruits 
until we see them at their work. hose 
that hibernate on shrub or tree in eitne: 


known. This is intelligent farming. 
Let us suggest, in this connection, 


the study of insects. 
dress is Kirkwood, Mo. 





THE HIRED MAN ON WHEELS. 





the mature or immature form should be 


that 
Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt's little book, Out- 
lines of Entomology, would be found a 
most excellent work with which to begin 
Miss Murtfeldts’ ad- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When I wrote 
you Aug. 6, the prospects for a large crop 
of clover seed was good, but since then 
the midge or clover seed worm has made 
its appearance, and clover has also made 
such a large growth that most of it will be 
cut for hay; especially is this true of early 
cut clover, but the late cut now seems to 
be heading and filling quite well. We do 


low butterfiles are quite thick and I 
think they help much. 

Since | wrote before we had two weeks 
of extremely hot weather, so much so that 
some day the threshers had to stop work 
in the hottest part of the day. While 
threshing at my place the man stacking 
was overcome and “yours truly" was re- 
quested to take his place in order that 
they might get through that day (Satur- 
day, Aug. 18). 

Wheat is turning out poorly, from l% 
to fifteen bushels per acre, and much 
of it is poor berry. Some are turning 
their hogs into their wheat fields. Oats 


are good, from 35 to 60, extra quality, and 
large, plump berry. 
No plums; the trees were well filled, 


but the fruit is all rotting on the trees; so 
those that have large orchards will not 


have any for themselves. Apples are 
cheap, 2c per hundred weight for good 
early fruit, Potatoes, both early and 
late, are good. 


There is one tool that is seen on almost 
any farm where a hired man is kept that 
is a damage, both to the help and the 
farmer. | am now having my second 
year’s experience with it, and when I hire 
help next year, an agreement on that line 
goes into the contract. It is the bicycle. 
As soon as the day’s work is over, out 
comes the “‘wheel,”’ and in comes the man 
some time during the night or next morn- 
ing. He enters upon his day’s work com- 
pletely used up, and drags about in 
the field. If he has a little spare time at 
noon the wheel has got to be seen to, 
cleaned off or pumped up, etc. Not all 
farm help that own wheels do this way, 
but tco many of them do. I think sooner 
or later they will find if they want work 
they will have to do less riding during the 
week. I like to see young people enjoy 
themselves; but this wheel business is 
being overdone, in my estimation. 

Well it is raining again. We have had 
so much during the past week that some 
of the second cutting of grass has been 
ruined, and the ground so soft we can- 
not plow in a few days after it stops rain- 
ing. 

Will bale our hay and straw this week. 
Hay is worth $9 baled and straw $4. It 
costs from $1.25 to $1.50 per ton to bale. 
This is a hay section and there is lots to 
bale and ship. W. H. WARNER, JR. 
Allegan Co., Mich. 


— 
SOME FARM PICTURES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It rains copi- 
ously. This Saturday afternoon, August 
2%th, we are having the first soaking rain 
since about this time in June. Like Bro, 
Lyon I'll pencil a few lines while the rain 
descends, but I’m no smoker, so | have 
an advantage of him there. His reference 
to the neighbor of his father who did not 
appreciate farm papers reminds me of 
many of my experiences, when soliciting 
my acquaintances to take advantage of 
the special 50-cent rate for the RURAL 
WORLD and other first-class live stock 
farm papers. I do not propose to be per- 
sonal but I shall tell some experiences, 
and if the other fellows should see them in 
print, may be they will see themselves as 
others see them. 
A POOR OPINION OF FARMING.— 
Not many years ago a vigorous, hearty 
farmer, born and reared on a farmcameto 
ask my ideas about sending his thirteen- 
year-old boy away to school, under the 
care and protection of relatives where 
there would be no cost to the father. Af- 
ter hearing him through I said by all 
means send the boy. ‘Yes,’ said the 
father with a multiplicity of profanity, 
“I want him to know something else be- 
sides farming.”’ Then with more paren- 
thetical profanity, he continued, “I'd 
rather he'd be a highwayman than a 
farmer.”’ 
Now, this boy was bright as a dollar, 
industrious and had made a hand in the 
field along with his father for three sea- 
sons plowing. The father insists, ‘“There’s 
not a cent to be made farming.’ He takes 
no farm, poultry or stock papers, his 
chewing tobacco bill runs forty cents a 
week for fifty-two weeks a year, $20.80. 
Yes, I want to spell that out twenty dol- 
lars and eighty cents a year for the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of chewing tobacco. 
A LITTLE FIGURING.—This is four 
times as much as many of our best and 
prosperous farmers pay for farm papers. 
if its economy he wants to figure on let 
him figure how much it would buy in the 
way of groceries for his family, or how 


clothing for his family. Or better yet, it 
would pay 8 per cent interest on $250, 


which -if judiciously 
swine and carefully 


necessary, on his stock of swine, and in 


security. 


mer,”’ 
clover, 


neous. 


who by th 





not see many bumble-bees, but the yel- 


far it would go toward buying serviceable 


invested in young 
fed and attended 
would pay all ordinary family bills in his 
family from year to year and still leave 
the principal well secured by chattel, if 


no way jeopardize his credit or that of 
his neighbors, by that unpleasant task of 
asking some one to endorse his paper as 


During the past five years that “‘far- 
so-called, has vigorously denounced 

saying he has seen more cash 
spent for its seed than he has seen gained 
by its growth. Men of experience do not 
have to be told that his views are erro- 


DEPENDS ON THE MAN.—As I have 
written before this thing of succeeding is 
largely a matter of individuality, Whether 
one is landlord or tenant he wants to ever 
keep Poor Richard’s maxim in mind: ‘He 
e plow would thrive himself 


One man will prepare pe land, plant and 
cultivate a corn crop Whic h ordinarily 
takes, say, three and a half months, and 
he will probably work Ti-days to accom- 
plish this and another B to harvest the 
erop. This gives him 100 days of labor out 
of a possible 300 in a year. !f he be a rent- 
er and gives as rental @me-third of the 
crop, and grows no other crops, as many 
do, he has as his year’s gains, the proceeds 
of 3 days’ labor on whieh to support a 
family. Theremainder of the year is large- 
ly spent in discussing local politics or rail- 
ing about his misfortunes or the uncom- 
mon good fortune of some hard-working 
and careful managing neighbor. 

CONTRASTING METHODS.—It's an in- 
teresting object lesson te nove the con- 
trasts in the methods of both renters and 
landlords, as to the neatness of all their 


farm and crop labors. One manages to 
keep carefully, guarding against the 
waste of the soil by washing away—keep- 


ing himself reasonably busied about look- 
ing after fences and buildings, that they 
may be kept In repair—keeping weeds 
mowed along the highways and hedges. 

I note cases, locally, where renters have 
all these things up in good shape while 
immediately across the road men who own 
and farm their farms allow all manner of 
weeds and brush to take possession. 
Recently I drove by a renter who was 
mowing the roadside with an “Arm- 
sirong’’ and chopping out any brush or 
hedge sprouts. On inquiry who paid him 
for such work (this was said to get his 
ideas); he replied, “I pay myself—gosh, I'd 
rather do it for nothing than to allow all 
this stuff to be in the way.” 

MAKE PARTNERS OF THE BOYS.— 
Mr. Cowdin gets at the kerne! of the mat- 
ter when he says make partners of our 


boys. Yes, and why not make play- 
mates of them, too? We are not sur- 
prised that some boys are anxious to 


leave the farm, they have neither play- 
mates nor partners and are everlastingly 
being pressed for more service, and never 
see anything but the labor-side of farm 
life. Where nothing is ni in the way 
of adornment or iniprey al, Where im- + 
plements, harness and teams are all of the 
cheap John pattern, pigs allowed to make 
headquarters in the door yard accompan- 
ied by geese and ducks, until green grass, 
flowers and shrubs are an impossibility, 


there’s no sunshine in such farming. We 
can recall families, during the past 30 
years, whose surroundings were of just 


such a type, and to-day not one of those 


boys are on the old home farm or any 
other. If you find them at all you find 
them wage earners, 

MAKE THE FARM ATTRACTIVE 


After our families are furnished a home 
and the ordinary comforts of life we 
a right and owe it to ourselves and them, 
to adorn our farms and farm homes, mak- 
ing them more convenient and attractive 
and at the same time enhance the ma- 
terial value of the farm. This kind of 
farming makes a country and community 
more desirable and valuable, and will 
attract and hold immigration, and will 
elevate the standard of citizenship. 

Put agriculture on a higher plane where 
it properly belongs. W. D. WADE. 

Pettis Co., Mo. 


have 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SORGHUMITES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A few sug- 
gestions growing out of my five years’ ex- 
perience in sorghum-making may be of 
some value to beginners. 

THE EVAPORATOR.—In making an 
evaporator I would use 2x6 inch pine stuff 
for the sides and 2x4 inch for the end 
pieces of the frame. The end pieces should 
be set six inches from the ends of the side 
pieces and top of end and side flush, 
leaving a space of two inches under the 
end pieces. This frame should be 34 inches 
wide from outside to outside. 

Then I would get two sheets of galvan- 
ized iron 36 inches wide and 8 feet long, 
nailing them on the bottom of my wooden 
frame by lapping two inches in the niid- 
die, so that I could rivet the two sheets 
together with two rows of rivets in mis- 
match style 1% inches apart. I would put 
in four partitions of galvanized tron, four 
and one-half inches high with a square 
hole cut in each partition three inches 
square near one end of the partition, with 
doors to slide down to close or open the 
holes, as desired. These holes in the par- 
titions should alternate, une at one side 
and then on the other, sv that the juice 
would have to run zigzag in passing from 
the front to the back end of the evapo- 
rator. The bottom should be turned up at 
each end, rounding the side pieces so as to 
slope the iron at each end where turned 
up. To the cross piece of wood, I would 
attach a strip of galvanized iron, and have 
it wide enough to rivet to the bottom. 
This short space of six inches at the end I 
would keep filled with clear water to pre- 
vent burning the syrup. Any tinner can 
make such an evaporator «t a cost not to 
exceed $15. 

THE FURNACE should be built one 
inch higher at the front end than at the 
back end, so the juice would have a ten- 
dency to’press to the back end where the 
syrup is finished, having 4 spout at the 
back corner of the evaporator to draw off 
the syrup as fast as it is tinished. 

The reason for having the iron 36 inches 
wide is to have one inch on each side to 
turn up to protect the wood from burning 
at the bottom. The galvanized partitions 
must all be riveted to the bottom of the 





COOLING BOXES.—There should be 
two cooling boxes, large enough to hold a 
full day's run, straining the boiling syrup 
as fast as it would come from the evuro- 
rator, not putting any in barrels uniil the 
next morning, so it would be well cooled. 
With a broad paddle take off all the foam 





from the top of the syrup before putting 
the syrup in barrels. 
THE CRUSHBPR should be set on 


ground a good deal higher than the evap- 
orator. The juice should be caught in a 
barrel with a coarse strainer over the top 
of the barrel, having a wooden faucet in 
it about six inches from the bovtom to let 
the juice out and into a gas pipe, mot 
smaller than one inch and connecting with 
a large box at the front corner of the 
evaporator, from which a wooden faucet 
would reach to conduct the juice inte the 
evaporator, This would make a good cheap 
farm outfit, 

THE SECRET of making good sorghum 
is good cane and good skimming and care- 
ful attention to business. The good re- 
sulting from the use of lime and charcoal 
is more imaginary than real. So much has 
been said regarding the kind of ground on 
which to grow sorghum that [| will add 
nothing. J. E. TILTON 


Chase Co,., Kan, 


ARMER OF TO-DAY 
RURAL WORLD: The young 
man of 18 years who possesses a fair dis- 
trict school education can enter college 
and at the age of 23 can graduate a full- 
fledged doctor, lawyer, or preacher, ready 
to go into business in his special line, and 
not worth a copper at anything outside of 
that line. He can at the same age atiend 
a business schoo! six months, and take a 
position as book-keeper in the largest 
business house in the city, or he can serve 
an apprenticeship of from two to five 
years, and master any of the various 
trades. But if he decides to become a 
farmer he can spend twenty or more years 
in the field, and at the age of 40 can say, 
“how little I know.” 

The farmer who cannot do all kinds of 
butchering and pork packing or curing, 
who cannot make a new ladder, wagon 
bed or hayrack; who cannot plan and 
build a hog house, granary, or woodshed; 
who cannot lay out his fields for drainage; 
who cannot repair a broken implement; 
who cannot shoe a horse; who cannot re- 
pair a shoe or set of harness, ts decidedly 


THE F 


Editor 


a back number farmer. 

If he is a successful farmer—and [ am 
not thinking of financial success alone as 
I write, but of that success which makes 
a man useful far beyond the point of dol- 
lars and cents—he must be a master of 
many trades and professions. 

He must be a general mechanic, a chem- 
civil engineer, a 
draughtsman and 
as well as a horticulturist, a 
an agriculturist, 
workshop and its bench and 
tools are here to stay, and the farmer 
who knows their use and puts his knowl- 
edge into practice is here with them. 

The farmer of to-day does not fear book 
farming as his grandsire did, and on his 
table are books and papers, 

He is not afraid to consult specialists in 
the various lines of agriculture, breeding, 
or feeding, on manures, soils, and tillage 
or concerning anything he may be in 
doubt on, and he is not skeptical about 
every new idea he may see advanced. 

He attends the farmers’ institutes, list- 
ens to the lectures, and takes a note of 
what seems to suit his case, and he puts 
it into practice. 

He is up to date; he reads and writes as 
well as works, and by far the best in- 
formed citizen of America is the farmer 
of to-day. Cc. D. LYON, 

Ohio. 


ist, a veterinarian, a 


plumber, a painter, a 
an architect, 
botanist and 


The farm 


FULTON CO., ARK., NOTES 


Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
first three weeks of August the weather 
was dry and hot, which did 
injury to our strawberries and 
the late corn crop badly; also 
late were more or less 
sunburned and damaged to some extent, 
and apples were dropping some. But on 
Aug. 2 we had a good rain and since that 
date we have had four of the heaviest 
rains and wind storms [ ever witnessed. 
More water fell than I ever saw fall in so 
short a time and the ground 
wet we can't do anything for several days. 

The heavy winds were hard on our pears 
I picked up 20 bushels of nice 
ripe pears and 25 bushels of apples. The 
fruit is more or less injured by falling, 
and not fit for market, but we will can 
them up in our farm cannery, and thus 
sustain no real loss, as the canned pears 
bring as much money as when sold other- 
wise. This is where our farm cannery is 
a good thing, and will pay every fruit 
grower to have one on his farm. Several 
of my neighbors have bought the $10 can- 
ning outfit and have put up a good many 
peaches and tomatoes and are well pleased 
with the result. It will be but a few years 
when the farm cannery will revolutionize 
the canning industry. 

Our farmers are making preparations 
to sow a great deal of wheat this fall; 
in fact, more will be sown than any year 
since I have been in the country. 

Quite a good many new settlers have 
come and located in this section. While 
land is so cheap and with our pleasant cli- 
mate we may expect to see a good many 
new settlers each year. If the people in 
the North and Bast knew more of North- 
ern Arkansas and how much easier it is to 
make a living here than in the crowded 
East or the blizzard North, we would have 
many more newcomers. 


some 
cut 


peaches 


now is so 


and apples. 








must either “hola or drive.” 


evaporator. Soldering wil! not do. 








D. 8. HELVERN. 


, line must bear the mark of the farm, for it 


DOES THE FARM PAY? 
Editor RURAL WORLD: No one will, 
we think, dispute the assertion that the 


pay question is the last analysis of all in- 
dustrial pursuit. The business enterprise 
that after a thorough testing does not pay 
will not stay. Sooner or later the shutters 
will go up and the concern be closed, after 
perhaps the red flag has afforded oppor- 
tunity for the disposal of stock. A cus- 
tomer in a country store many years ago, 
listening to the protestations of the mer- 
chant as to the cheapness of his wares and 


the smaliness of his profit, dryly re- 
marked, “Yes, | know you don't make 
anything You only keep store to accom- 
modate.”” Now, while it is certainly an 


accommodation to have stores and shops, 


and opportunities for exchanging the 
commodities and comforts society de- 
mands for the established equivalent, that 


disinierested motive is not the prompting 
impulse, and no tradesman wil! sit at the 
receipt of custom, and keep his back Iim- 
smiling, if he finds that 
the wrong side. But 
public interest, too; 
prosperity is closely linked 
with the success of individual enterprise. 
There is, however, a great difference in 
relative values, and the importance and 
bearing of different departments of in- 
dustry. The varied branches of commer- 
«lal activity have often been compared to 
a row of bricks. The standing of the line 
depends very much upon the stability of 
the first. Now, if we accept this compari- 
son, and arrange and label with the names 
of the different lines of industrial pursuits 
this important row, there is no question 
but that the leader and controller of the 


ber and his face 


the balance is on 
private interest is 


and general 


certainly stands at the head. 

THE FARM STANDS FIRST.—There 
are some things in the market we may 
have, and some things we must have. A 
barrel of flour, or a ton of coal has preced- 
ence over a Smyrna rug, or an oll paint- 
ing. We can wear old clothes and use 
old furniture, but we cannot live on last 
year’s food supply. Past recollections are 
unsatisfactory as a diet. We must have 
each day our daily bread. Nature with all 
her productive energy can only provide 
atime. This season's total 
failure of farm products would block all 
other departments of industry, and oblit- 
erate every other public interest. The 
Presidential contest would be a minor con- 
sideration, and Boer and Boxer would pass 
out of sight. The King is served by the 
fruit of the field, and so are all his sub- 
jects. Tracing the motive power which 
runs all the wheels of human activity 
back to its main source and spring, it is 
found coiled in those few Inches of soil, 
which a bountiful Providence has spread 


for one year at 


over the surface of the earth. No eco- 
nomic question has greater import, there- 
fore, than this, Does the farm pay? 


THE FARM MUST PAY.—If a thorough 
examination into all the pros and cons of 
the subject should result in a negative 
balance, the world would be theatened 
with a worse evil than the bubonic 
plague. That no such state of alarm pre- 
vails, and that the public mind is easy 
and secure, is strong presumptive 
dence that the farm is solvent. 

But this is not universally conceded, Of 
late years there has been much complaint 
in certain quarters, and no inconsiderable 
sympathy bestowed upon the farmer on 
the supposition that the business was not 
as remunerative as in other times. This 
may be granted without qualification, and 
at the same time without deciding this 
important question in the negative. No 
business maintains a constant remunera- 
tiveness. Merchants and manufacturers 
have not had an easy time of it within the 
last decade. Comparatively in this re- 
spect the balance is with the farmer, ‘Trust 
companies and corners do not materially 
affect him, and if he puts any value on the 
measure of peace and serenity he enjoys 
in contrast with a large number of those 
who are trying to swim in the whirlpool 
of trade, the score is In favor of the farm- 
er. But the question requires broad view 
points, consideration of which we will 
give in another issue. 

Penna. 


evi- 


ISAAC L. KIP. 


YARD-GRASS (ELEUSINE INDICA). 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 
this a bunch of grass that is new to me 
and others to whom I have shown it. 
Please tell us something about it. It was 
first noticed in our back yard in the 
spring of 1899, and from the small bunch 
first noticed it has spread until it now 
covers a space of 20x30 feet in spite of 300 
to 400 chickens, 100 turkeys and a large 
family of children that run over it all the 
time. Horses eat it readily. R. 8S. ROE. 

Cooper Co., Mo. 

The specimen was submitted to Mr. J. B. 
8. Norton, Botanical Assistant Missouri 
Botanical Garden, for identification. He 
says: “The grass is Eleusine Indica, com- 
monly called yard-grass, crow-foot, wire- 
grass, crab-grass. It is not the common 
crab-grass of the south (Panicum san- 
guinale) E. Indica is found mostly in 
well-trodden places like dooryards and 
edges of walks where nothing else will 
grow. It is rather troublesome.” 

Prof. Phares, of Mississippi, says of this 
grass: “The clumps have many long 
leaves and stems, rising one or two feet 
high, and many long, strong, deeply pene- 
trating fibrous roots. It grows readily in 
door-yards, barn-yards and rich cultivated 


I enclose with 
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tity of seeds. It is a very nutritious grass, 
and good for grazing, soiling and for hay 
The succulent lower part of the stems 
covered with the sheaths of leaves, 
ders it difficult to cure well, for which sev- 
eral days are required. It may be cut two 
or three times and yields a large quantity 
of hay.”’ 


ren- 


CALIFORNIA LETTER 
Sditor RURAL WORLD: California has 
a world-wide fame for its fruits and [ 
will name some of those profitably grown 
here, thinking it may interest Mr. Hus- 
man of Napa Co., and other readers of the 
RURAL WORLD. We have an orange 
grove of 74, acres, 3 miles from the coast 
and near the foothills of the Sierra Ma- 
drae. Between the trees and about the 
house grow several varieties of grapes 
(very choice), apricots, peaches, Red As- 
(which ripen two 
here) and figs, prunes and plums. When 
the into full bearing they 
should yield us a yearly income of at least 
$8,000 or double that amount, 
new possessions put oranges on the mar- 


trachan apples crops 


trees come 


unless our 


ket to the detriment of Southern Cali- 
fornia trade. Eighty trees to the acre, 
five boxes to the tree at $2 per box; or, 


say 10 boxes at $1. That would be $800 per 
acre, $6,000 from 7}, acres. 

If Mr. Heaton should again change his 
place of residence I should like that he 
would come West. He would find there 
are Methodists here. There is an lowa 
colony here named loamosa, mosa being 
an Indian name for village. 

Of course this country has disadvan- 
tages, the best land being high priced and 
water taxes $10 per acre at present, less 
formerly. 

A local newspaper of Missouri states 
that throughout Kansas and Nebraska 
many home-made windmills are used to 
pump water for irrigating purposes, some 
of which cost only $10 for construction and 
will water as many acres of orchard or 
garden soil. It is, I suppose, less windy 
here than in Missouri, but there are many 
never-failing springs which afford water 
that might well be stored in reservoirs for 
use in times of drouth. Such reservoirs 
would also be an attraction to wild water 
fowl! and a prime place for fish to spawn 
The operation of irrigation is an inter- 
esting one and, where practicable, makes 
a man independent of weather conditions 
as regards moisture for growing crops. 
Each week the RURAL WORLD contains 
many interesting articles from various 
states. G. R. KLINE. 
San Bernardino Co., Cal, 


LETTER BOX. 





Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat 
is threshing out well, though some was 
damaged in shock. Late rains have been 
of special benefit to pastures. 

Sept. 1. Cc. N. MITCHELL 


WORTH CO., N. W. MO.—Hogs are in 
fine condition, but scarce, Clover is good 
and very free of weeds. We have had 
heavy rains lately and late corn promises 
a good crop. Pastures are excellent. 

W. P. ADAMS. 


GENTRY CO., N. W. MO.—Hot, dry 
weather and some wind have damaged the 
corn. About half the apples have fallen 
off. More clover was sown this year, than 
the previous year and it is doing splendid- 
0. T. ANDERSON. 


< 


Sept. 1 


REYNOLDS CO., 8. E. MO.—The Au- 
gust drouth injured corn more than pota- 
tces or sorghum. Wheat was good on 
some farms while on others it was nearly 
a total failure on account of the fly. 
Peaches are plentiful but wormy. 

Sept. 1. E. R. MOORE. 


PULASKI CO., ILL.—Weather in South- 
ern Illinois has been hot and dry for 
about six weeks. No plowing for wheat 
being done. Water is getting scarce. Pas- 
tures are burning up and late corn is lost. 
Stock is beginning to look gaunt. We 
have had extremes of weather—too wet or 
too dry and our crops have been injured in 


consequence. JNO. V. SHAVER. 

HARRISON CO., N. W. MO.—Apples 
have blown off badly. Rye threshed the 
most per acre ever known, though the 


The millet is the 
Oats averaged about 3) 
There is a small crop of 


acreage was very small. 
best ever raised. 
bushels per acre. 


pigs, due to the scarcity of old corn. Hogs 
are very healthy. 
Sept. 1. weet W. MOCK. 


SULLIVAN CO., N. CENTRAL MO. 
The acreage of wheat was very light this 
year, but the quality of the grain is fair 
The corn is the best this couuty has had 
in fifteen years. It is well filled and safely 





matured now. JAMES C. CLARK 
Sept. 1. 
ST. LOUIS CO., E. CENTRAL MO.—The 
intense heat of the first half of August 


has done a good deal of damage to the 
late planted corn, also to potatoes and 
Sweet potatoes. The storm of Aug. 22 
broke down a good deal of the corn. Farm- 
ers claim that the rains that we are get- 
ting now are too late to do much good as 
the corn, potatoes and sweet potatoes 
were too much injured by the drouth. 





grounds, and produces an immense quan- 








Aug. 25. HERMAN BRENNER 
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She Dairy. 
OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
JFON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 


Mo. Norman J. Colman, President; Lev: 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 








DAIRY MEETINGS. 





Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Nov. 13, 14, 15, 1900. 


California Dairy Association, Sacra- 
mento, Sept. 11-12, 1900. 
Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers 


». 


Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 
23, 1900. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 








ST. LOUIS’ MILK SUPPLY. 


Assistant City Health Commissioner 
Charles W. Francis contributes the fol- 
lowing to the “Rural New Yorker’’: 

“ST. LOUIS MILK LAWS.—The greater 
portion of the milk supply of this city 
comes from ‘Illinois and Missouri, with- 
in a radius of about 100 miles, and un- 
fortunately for ourselves, we have 4 
large number of city dairies. Of the city 
dairies I can give you some information. 
There are about 400 of them, and 8,000 
cows. Ninety per cent of them are in a 
very poor condition. A great many cows 
are kept stabled all the time, and they 
are a source of constant annoyance. The 
milk inspection law of this city is a 
farce, and is useless for all practical 
purposes. The officer who is supposed to 
be Milk Inspector can really do nothing, 
and he, in fact, does this successfully. 
Owing to the large number of dairies in 
the city, it gives these dairymen a po- 
litical influence, and they are banded to- 
gether in one or two societies, and em- 
ploy lawyers regularly to fight all cases 
that are brought against them, and 
where any legislation is proposed to reg- 
ulate them, they band together and de- 
feat it; still, however, through the ef- 
forts of this department during the last 
four years, there has been a great im- 
provement in the dairies. I enclose you 
an ordinance regulating the management 
of the dairies. There is a separate ordi- 
nance in relation to milk. Besides being 
loosely drawn up this ordinance provides 
for a ridiculously low standard for milk 

and cream. It was passed for the inter- 
est of the dairymen, and has served them 
well for 15 years.” 

This is a terrible indictment to come 
from a health officer of the fourth city in 
population in the United States. Mr. 
Francis’ statementsaretrue, as far as they 
go, as we know from personal investiga- 
tion, but are not as strong even as the 
situation merits. A statement in detail 
of all the conditions attending the sta- 
bling, feeding and caring of the 8,000 cows 
that are kept within the city limits of St. 
Louis, and which furnish fully one half 
of all the milk consumed within this great 
metropolis would stagger belief. Many 
of these dairies are in densely populated 
sections of the city and are, consequently, 
entirely devoid of out-door space. When a 
cow is doomed to become an inmate she 
goes into a stall made to accommodate 
two cows, but so narrow that they have to 
take turns at lying down, and there she 
stays so long as she will yield a profitable 
quantity of milk or until death strikes her 
down, which is not infrequently the case. 

The writer visited one of these city 
dairies where about 100 cows were en- 
closed within four walls and a ceiling that 
was less than seven feet from the floor. 
In the interior portion of this enclosure 
a lantern was used to enable one to make 
his way around, and avoid floundering in 
dung and filth, and this when the sun 
was shining brightly outside. During 
cold weather the dairymen, Heaven save 
the mark! take the utmost pains to pre- 
vent fresh air from entering the stable, 
because it would chill the cows, and every 
window is battened and every crack is 

closed, sothat, with the steaming, ferment- 
ing brewers’ grains and hot distillery slop 
which are the principal foods of many 
of these cows, and the animal heat from 
the cows, the air of the stable is so hot 
and moisture laden that the walls and 
ceiling are constantly dripping. 

THE BREWERY INFLUENCE.—Why 
are not these menaces to public health 
driven from the city? Because of the 
powerful influence of the millions invested 
in the brewery business. These 8,000 cows 
are an outlet for a vast amount of the 
biproduct of the breweries, the spent 
malt. It is therefore a matter of great 
importance to the breweries that these 
dairies be maintained in the city, other- 
wise they would be obliged to go to con- 
siderable expense to dry this spent malt 
so it could be shipped to other markets. 
Hence it is that lawyers are employed to 
fight for the existence of these dairies 
and prevent the enactment of adequate 
legislation for their control or banish- 
ment. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am glad to 
see sO many contributions from RURAL 
WORLD readers regarding the place for 
the next meeting of the Missouri Dairy 
Association, because it shows that there 
is a growing interest in dairying in Mis- 
souri. 

PALMYRA is a good town and the peo- 
ple are wide awake and much interested 
in dairying, but while personally I would 
like to see the Marion County dairymen 
pleased by giving them the meeting it 
seems to me that much more successful 
dairy work is being done in the western 
part of the state. That being the case, 
would it not be more helpful to those who 
are contemplating going into the business 
to have the meeting held in that section? 
They could learn more there than in a sec- 
tion where dairying is less developed. Our 
last meeting (at Holden) was certainly the 
best attended of any yet held in the state. 
i think this was due in great measure to 
the generosity of the railroads in giving 
us reduced rates, and if they can be in- 





“ ‘ ‘ Pe a? 
Seeing is Believing. 
When you see people cured by a 

remedy, you must believe in its power. 

Look around you. Friends, relatives, 

neighbors all say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 

America’s Greatest Medicine, cleansed the 

blood of their dear ones and they rise en 

masse to sing its praises. There’s nothing 
lhe it in the world to purify the blood. 
ee 
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duced to do so again and a good program 


is arranged, comprising subjects on which 
dairymen are most in need of information, 

have no fear that the coming meeting 
will be less successful than the last one, 
wherever it is held. 


SPRINGFIELD has been proposed as 
the place for the meeting and some one 
says it is too large a place for a successful 
dairy meeting. That will depend on the 
degree of interest the people take. There 
are good, wide-awake people in and 
around Springfield, and the country ad- 
joining is well suited to dairying. 

KANSAS CITY is also proposed. That 
city surely has the objection of being too 
large, but with the effort being put forth 
there to make it a dairy center for both 
Missouri and Kansas, the city is none too 
large to have the people much interested 
in the meeting, and they would be great- 
ly benefited by it, too. Then if the people 
who find a market in Kansas City for their 
milk, cream, butter and cheese would at- 
tend the meeting there and tell us how 
they make a success of dairying much 
good would result. 

EASTERN MISSOURI has quite as good 
opportunities for dairying as has the 
western part. For markets there are the 
thriving cities of Hannibal and Quincy, 
as well as the great metropolis of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley--St. Louis. And all that is 
needed is for the farmers to get up and 
go at the business. Already they have 
lost many thousands of dollars that have 
gone to ether states for dairy products 
consumed in the cities that le at their 
doors. If the farmers want that business 
they can get it by working for it in the 
right way. No matter where the meeting 
is, it ought not to be too far away for 
eastern Missouri farmers to attend. The 
best place for the meeting is where there 
is the most local interest in dairying, 
where the dairymen will attend and help 
to make the meeting interesting and in- 
structive by telling how they carry on 
their work. Then if those who want to 
learn will attend we will all find that it 
was good for us to have been there. 
DAIRYMAN. 





COMMENDS THE RURAL WORLD. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is very 
gratifying to note your endeavors to show 
your readers the truth concerning the va- 
rious “humbugs’” with which the dairy 
business is afflicted, as the dilution sepa- 
rator, etc. 

It is for the good of the dairy industry 
that these humbugs be exposed at the 
start and all those interested in the ad- 
vance of dairy should help the cause. 

I write this because, connected as I am 
with the Creamery Package Mfg. Co., I 
cannot do as good work as I would like, 
for, although I am often asked concerning 
these ‘“‘marvelous inventions,”” I cannot 
always thoroughly convince my inquirers, 
as they argue that I am simply talking 
against other concerns’ goods, that we are 
unable to make them on account of pat- 
ents, ctc., etc., and, as you know, even 
in this advanced age, when it is so easy 
to determine who are the reliable con- 
cerns, there are any number who still pre- 
fer to “go it blind.” The majority of these 
‘‘wild cat’? concerns are not interested in 
the advance of dairying, but are here to 
sell their goods, and it is misleading to 
say the least, call them Dairy Sup- 
ply Houses. 

To illustrate how much interest some 
of these concerns have, and how well post- 
ed they are on dairy matters, I need but 
mention one experience I had with the 
“manager” of one of these “supply 
houses.""” We were engaged in an argu- 
ment as to the labor, time and money sav- 
ing (?) features of the separator (7?) his 
house was manufacturing, and he was 
claiming that there was not a single par- 
ticle of butter fat left in the skim milk. I 
asked him if he used the Babcock Test 
to determine this. He simply looked blank 
and asked me what I meant. 

Do you suppose that there is anyone 
connected with any of the reliable supply 
houses who does not know what is meant 
by the Babcock Test, nor what it has done 
to advance the dairy industry? 

Keep up the good work, and we will 
make a dairy state out of Missouri ere 
long. JAS. MACNISH. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


BUTTER FLAVOR IN THE FALL. 





The tall is the most trying season of the 
year in regard to keeping the flavor of 
butter up to the standard, writes E. L. 
Vincent in “Ohio Farmer.”’ The reasons 
for this are not always thoroughly under- 
stood, but in most cases where they are 
understood, through carelessness or on 
account of long-established custom, they 
are permitted to go on unheeded. 

Yhere is nothing more certain than that 
milkand cream are exceedingly susceptible 
to the influence of bad odors, and it does 
not take long for these odors to transfer 
themselves to the milk or cream. Let a 
pan of milk stand in a room where cook- 
ing is going on, and in a very short space 
of time its original sweet taste will be 
destroyed forever. The same way with 
cream. 

As fall comes on, many have the custom 
of bringing their milk into the pantry ad- 
joining the kitchen. Here it is set in open 
pans, almost always, and here it is sub- 
jected to the severest test which could be 
put upon it—that of constant contact with 
the odors arising from cooking meats, 
vegetables, etc. No wonder it loses its 
delicate flavor. No wonder the butter is 
a little “‘off."" The cream often stands in 
open pans or pails for some days, until 
it too has absorbed the smells of the near- 
by kitchen. The result is an inferior 
grade of butter, which will not bring the 
highest price, and will not keep satisfac- 
torily in the cellar of the purchaser, the 
result often being the loss of good cus- 
tomers. 

Can this state of affairs be remedied? 
Undoubtedly we may correct the errors I 
have pointed out. I am speaking now of 
the dairy which does not use a separator. 
If a portable creamer be used, and the 
water changed frequently, the milk will 
escape unpleasant and damaging odors. 
If the water be allowed to stand too long 
in the tank it will impart a bad flavor to 
the cream. Then*if the cream be put into 
a@ clean, covered jar or pail, we may pro- 
tect the natural flavor up to the time of 
churning. It will not do to leave cream to 
stand exposed to the air and the odors 
of an ordinary kitchen for two or three 
days. The housewife may be the very 
pink of neatness in all she does, but she 
cannot prevent odors from arising from 
her cooking and baking. These will inevi- 
tably injure the flavor of her butter. 

If one has not a portable creamery, the 
next best thing is to have a room devoted 
exclusively to the raising and other care 
of cream. This should be furnished with 
a stove for the use on cold days. Here 











the cream may be kept in covered recepta- 


| cles and ripened for the churn. Here the 


churning may be done, and, in fact, the 
milk and butter cared for from one end 
of the process to the other. Butter made 
in this way cannot help being sweet if the 
room and surroundings be neat; and such 
butter ought to keep well and bring the 
top of the market. When we follow this 
method I believe the problem of flavor 
will be solved. 








THE MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, 


And Its Relation to the Dairy Industry. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It seems to 
me that the editorial appeals and argu- 
ments in the recent issues of the RURAL 
WORLD for the development of the dairy 
industry are strong enough to excite the 
dairymen of Missouri and the Agricul- 
tural College to redoubled efforts in this 
direction, and thus in turn compel the 
State to furnish the aid so much needed 
yet so long withheld. The time is op- 
portune just now for a discussion of these 
matters, since the approaching elections 
and regular meeting of the Legislature 
give the dairymen of the state another op- 
portunity to claim their rights, and in- 
sist this time upon securing them. Every 
candidate for the next General Assembly 
should be pledged now to the support of 
the dairy interests. An old proverb says 
that ‘‘all things come to him who waits,” 
but in this instance the périod of waiting 
ean be considerably shortened by per- 
sistent effort in the right direction. 

In regard to the Agricultural College, let 
me say that up to the present time it has 
seemed useless for the college to employ a 
permanent special Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry or even a permanent instruc- 
tor in butter and cheese making, for the 
simple reason that the students have not 
come forward in sufficient numbers to 
keep such a man even half-way busy. So 
it has been deemed best to employ an 
instructor in practical dairying only dur- 
ing the winter Short Course each year. 
During the knowledge of the writer—eight 
years—the Professor of Agriculture has 
offered work in dairy husbandry in the 
Long Course, but the students were few 
and far between who availed themselves 
of it. It looked as though nobody wanted 
to study dairying; everything leaned to 
beef cattle. Even the Short Course stu- 
dents for the first few years when they 
were compelled to study farm dairying as 
part of their work, seemed to prefer to 
avoid the subject. 

But I am glad to say that during the 
past three years the sentiment of the 
Short Course class changed. Many of 
them are now coming for the dairy work 
alone. The industry seems to be steadily 
increasing and gathering headway each 
year. This, of course, creates a larger de- 
mand for skilled workers. The college al- 
ready has on file applications for ten or 
fifteen of the students who may finish the 
dairy course next winter, to be employed 
at good salaries as butter-makers, factory 
helpers, skim-station operators, etc. I am 
firmly convinced that the college will 
promptly meet the growing demands for 
instruction and training in this line, and 
it seems to me they have done the best 
possible under the circumstances in the 
past. 
THE DAIRY SCHOOL’S NEED. 
The dairy school cannot grow and at- 
tract students unless it has proper facili- 
ties for work. A good building built for 
dairy purposes is one of the first requi- 
sites. This the Missouri College has not. 
At one time this prize seemed almost with- 
in our grasp, and we were already rejoic- 
ing over it, when it was suddenly swept 
away in a moment's time. Lest some of 
the dairymen forget, please permit me to 
explain this incident. 

The last Legislature at the earnest so- 
licitation of the dairymen and the col- 
tege authorities, very generously appro- 
priated the sum of $30,000 to build and 
equip a dairy building. Unfortunately 
the bill passed both houses on almost the 
closing day of the session, and was in- 
cluded with several other appropriations 
for State institutions aggregating about 
$150,000. The Governor felt compelled to 
veto the entire bill, however, in the be- 
lief that the State Treasury would not 
stand the strain and that the Legislature 
had not provided sufficient revenue to 
meet this large appropriation. It was a 
terrible disappointment to the college au- 
thorities, and no doubt to the dairymen 
as well. It is to be hoped that the dairy- 
men will urge action on this matter early 
in the coming session. Our sister states 
that are certainly no better adapted to 
dairying than Missouri, are forging ahead 
of us every year. The Kansas College 
spent nearly $40,000 on a dairy building last 
year, and the Tennessee College has lately 
spent nearly $50,000 on a dairy building and 
an immense dairy barn. Illinois is now 
putting new dairy equipment in the col- 
lege costing over $20,000. Shall Missouri, 
with wealth and resources superior to 
most states in the Union, allow the others 
to leave her so sadly in the rear? Nay, 
rather spend as much as $75,000 or $100,000 
here than let this come to pass. 

THE COLLEGE DAIRY HERD.—An- 
other important requisite to success is a 
good dairy herd, and I am glad to say that 
the herd at the Missouri College is second 
to none in Missouri or in the country. 
Dean Waters is well versed in dairying, 
having had charge of the dairy herd for 
five years at the Pennsylvania College, 
where this department was largely devel- 
oped. He has increased the herd here 
from nine to over forty pure bred indi- 
viduals, and brought the business from a 
losing transaction to one that pays the 
handsomest profit of anything on the 
farm. If your readers are interested, I 
would be pleased to give a history and 
record of this herd, with outlines of the 
breeding of the sire and some of the fa- 
mous dams, in some future issue of your 
paper. 

The last requisite for a good dairy school 
is to get the students, to secure good 
teachers for them, and then keep the en- 
thusiasm up to fever heat the year round. 
As I said before, I am positive the college 
will provide the very best teachers and 
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tional line. An immense amount of work 
has lately been done on beef feeding, and 
a series of bulletins on this subject will 
be published soon. A large amount of 
data on dairy subjects is now filed on the 
station records, but a large share of it is 
work that has already been published by 
other stations. When one station in the 
United States does a piece of work and 
does it so well that it can scarcely be 
improved upon, it seems like a waste of 
money for every other station to do the 
same work and publish the same results; 
better let those interested write to other 
States for these reports, and use our own 
funds for some undeveloped problem. 

The mailing list of the Experiment Sta- 
tion has now reached 12,000 names and is 
still growing. It costs between $20 and 
$400 to publish one full issue of a bulletin. 
Unless help comes from some quarter, the 
institution will soon actually lack the 
money to publish the results of its work; 
the fact is, there are several good bulle- 
tins now waiting for a turn at the press, 
and no money to pay for their publication. 
The fact stands without question that this 
Experiment Station has saved the farmers 
and the State of Missouri many thousands 
of dollars in checking diseases and pests 
of fruits and orchards, in discovering a 
preventive for Texas fever, in testing all 
farm problems and saving many farmers 
from costly personal experience and loss 
and directing them along better methods, 
It would be only simple justice for the 
state to help with work that has already 
saved thousands. 

“The station has good facilities for work 
along dairy lines with the single excep- 
tion of a place to work in and the ma- 
chinery to work with, and this lack is cer- 
tainly the paramount issue.’’ I agree with 
you also that the dairy industry through- 
out the state deserves the services of a 
permanent commissioner. The Board of 
Agriculture has published several help- 
ful reports, and given many lectures on 
the subject at the institutes, but a special 
Dairy Commissioner could do much more 
than has ever been done thus far. Mis- 
souri ought to have a good dairy exhibit 
at the Pan-American Exposition in Buf- 
falo; nothing would advertise us more. 
Then when the St. Louis World’s Fair ar- 


rives, the state should certainly have the 
finest dairy exhibit on the grounds, and 
take all the prizes. Let us begin now to 
work with this object in view, and the re- 
sults will be certain. 
. L. WILLOUGHBY, 
Clerk Mo. Expt. Station. 

Columbia, Mo. 


An Awful Punishment. 


Of all the horrors that have shocked 
mankind throughout all history, one of the 
most terrible was the punishment meted 
out by the British government in_ 1857 to 
the lead of the Sepoy Mutiny. 














They were tied to the mouths of loaded 
cannon and blown in mutilated fragments 
into eternity, while a thrill of horror went 
through the civilized world. 

Mistakes and broken laws involve an 
awful penalty, and the most vindictive men 
are not more cruel than Nature herself 
can be when her laws are violated. Ev 
day we see men and women suffering ai- 
most the torments of the condemned as 
a penalty for breaking Nature’s simplest 
laws. Mistakes and carelessness count 
as crimes before Nature’s stern tribunal. 
Nature never forgives a mistake. Irregular 
habits, wrong food, over-work, worry, late 
hours, lack of proper exercise, neglect of 
little precauti are punished the 
pangs of dyspepsia, shattered nerves and 
a wrecked and wasted constitution. 

But this misery and hopelessness are not 
forever fastened on those who are willi 
to come back and obey the laws whick 
Nature has laid down. Her penalties are 
severe and inevitable, but her rewards are 
generous. She seldom pronounces a death 
sentence. Thousands of broken down men 
and women, who could not find either en- 
couragement or cure in the medicaments 
of ordinary doctors have obtained a perfect 
restoration to health and strength by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, simply because it put their entire 
physical a into perfect accord with Na- 
ture’s law and brought them her rewards. 

This extraordi: “*Discovery’’ begins 
its restorative and building up process in 
the human system at the same point that 
Nature begins her own work, that is, with 
the digestive and blood-making organs. It 
gives the entire nutritive organism power 
to appropriate the essential life - creating 
elements of the food that is eaten, and con- 
vert them into healthy nutriment, firm 
muscular flesh and active vital force. 

Many little warnings are usually given 
by Nature long before her most terrible 
punishments are visited upon those who 
cere her lations. When a man 

eels that something in his way of living 
has put him ‘‘out of sorts,’’ even though 
not seriously ill, he must know that he is 
to some extent a trespasser. If he has 
headaches or bilious turns and periods 
when he doesn’t feel like lifting a hand or 
a foot about jiness, something is 
certainly wrong. It ought to, and can be 
set right immediately by the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’s”” wonderful tonic and 
alterative properties. 

It clarifies and enriches the blood, arouses 
the lethargic liver to rid the circulation of 
excessive bile; purges the system of the 
scrofulous and mu dy impurities which 
render the skim unwholesome and un- 
sightly ; makes every nerve and muscle 
tingle with vivacity and life. 

_The permanent strength-making quali- 
ties of the ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery” 
are vastly superior to the temporary stimu- 
lus of malt extracts. It is far preferable to 
nauseous em It does not aid the 
accretion of flabby fat; but eliminates 
inert useless tissue from the system, mak- 
ing the flesh firm and wholesome, and 
bringing the weight to the normal standard 
of perfect health. 

Mrs. John Crozier, Box 2: Morristown, Bel- 
mont Co., Ohio, writes: ‘‘ My face was a solid 
mass of pimples or red spots and very 

d Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 





sore. I 





furnish a large share of the enthusi 

if the dairymen will help to send the stu- 
dents. Every year the college sends out 
thousands of circulars and pamphleis to 
the dairymen and farmers showing the 
work offered and urging them to help send 
students. If any one has been omitted, it 
is because we have no way of learning the 
name. 

THE EXPERIMENT STATION is limit- 
ed now to the Hatch fund, furnished by 
the U. S. Government, having never re- 
ceived a dollar of state aid. The work in 
the various lines already begun has ex- 
panded so much in the past few years as 
to absorb all the money. It is certainly 
better to do good, thorough work on the 
experiments which have been in progress 
for years, than to do poorly on an addi- 


Discovery about the 3d of April; I also used his 


* Pellets.’ 


worth more than their weight in gold, to me. 

My entire system is builtup by them. My face 

ct so fast that people came to ask what 
1d. 

There is no better home counselor and 
guide to the proper care of the health of 
all the family than that d book, ‘‘ The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” 

R. V. Pierce, M.D. This thousand- 
illustrated volume is the outgrowth of h: 
thirty year’s as chief consul 
physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgi- 
cal Institute, of Buffalo, N.Y. A fn. 
bound copy will be sent absolutely for 
the mere cost , twenty-one (21) 
one-cent stamps. Address, World’s Dis- 

Association, of Buffalo. 





RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


vigor which makes 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 


ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
uystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 

feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


IA 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 


FREE SAMPLE. 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 

it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Jsn’t it worth trying free? It positively 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Moderr Remedy Co., Kewanee, ill. 





If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but send us a stamp for our 


Don’t delay sending. 








THE “PRACTICAL” DAIRY MAN. 


(From an address by Geo. M. Whitaker, 
editor ‘‘New England Farmer,” delivered 
before the Farmers’ National Congress 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., Aug. 22.) 

In dairy literature we frequently see 
plaudits of the “practical man’ ’as if a 
man who actually milks cows or makes 
butter with his own hands had reached 
the acme of dairy achievement. I do 
not belittle this kind of experience, but 
it must be harnessed with an equal step- 
ping mate to draw the dairy load success- 
fully. 

Some points worthy of consideration 
under this head are: 

a. Too much idle or unprofitable cap- 
ital is frequently found in dairying, at 
least in the east. Many a farm or fac- 
tory could increase its output with no 
material additional expense. In many 
instances the investment in machinery 
is too great for the business done, and 
the latter should be increased to reduce 
the cost of production per unit. 

The cost of making butter at different 
creameries varies 100 per cent from 2 
to 4 cents per pound according to the 
amount of business done. The same is 
true on farms in the investment in ma- 
chinery. Millions of dollars invested in 
plows, mowing machines, reapers, sep- 
arators, and other appliances could be 
crowded a little harder and made to turn 
out a little more work, decreasing the 
cost of production. 


b. Cost of production is greatly en- 
hanced in many cases because cows are 
kept which produce much less than good 
cows are capable of doing. When some 
cows produce 455 pounds of butter per 
year and the average is only 150 to 175, we 
can see that there must be a wide range in 
the cost per pound. One of the most in- 
teresting and impressive experiences that 
I have ever had in this connection was 
a call from a Fall River manufacturer. 
He said that he was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with all the ins and outs of cotton man- 
ufacturing, with all the little economies 
necessary to achieve success, with the in- 
tense strife of competition, with the hard 
study and wakeful nights on the part of 
superintendents and managers to get a 
certain shaft to revolve a fraction of a 
cent here and there, to get a laborer to 
care for a trifle more machinery, and in 
various ways which would seem extremely 
insignificant to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion per yard of cloth. He said that on 
the minutest details often depended suc- 
ces or failure. The mere arrangement of 
machinery in the mill would sometimes 
turn the scale. “Now,” said he, “with a 
mental bias resulting from lifelong train- 
ing as indicated, I happened the other day 
while riding in the cars, upon a state- 
ment in a newspaper, that many cows 
produce 300 pounds of butter per year but 
that the average product is only 150 
pounds. Now in cotton manufacturing the 
successful manufacturer is the one who 
produces the maximum amount. All un- 
der that are failures. Now, are these 
statements true about dairying? If so, 
may I ask from my standpoint of the cot- 
ton manufacturer, how the average dairy- 
man lives?”’ 


This thought is not original or novel. 
The literature on the subject is abun- 
dant. It is a frequent theme at institutes 
and conventions and in all the agricul- 
tural papers, with abundant statistics 
proving the position. The experiment sta- 
tions have given us much exact light on 
the subject. 

Statistics on this point are abundant. 
I quote enough to emphasize the point 
without wearying. The Geneva experi- 
ment station fed $49.50 worth of food 
each to two cows. One returned a profit 
of $55.50 over and above this amount of 
food, and the other failed to return the 
cost of the food into $9.30. I have seen 
some figures from Iowa from a number 
of different herds in which the cows in the 
best herd produced 5,300 pounds of milk, 
which made 315 pounds of butter, the pro- 
ceeds of which were $59.8. The poorest 
produced 2,166 pounds of milk which made 
only 98 pounds of butter and the pro- 
ceeds were only $18.62. The average was 
3,545 pounds of milk making 150 pounds 
of butter, the proceeds of which were 
$30.21.. There was a difference in proceeds 
between the best and the poorest of $41.23. 
There was a difference between the best 
and the average of $29.64. The Massachu- 
setts Dairy Bureau last year in some in- 
vestigations under my supervision found 
that one creamery in that state averaged 
204 pounds of butter per cow and another 
127. Estimating the value of butter at 19 
cents per pound, the income per cow va- 
ried from $24.13 in one case, to $38.76 in the 
other case. 

Governor Hoard reports a difference in 
the annual profits between two patrons of 
creameries managed by him of $25.68 per 
cow on account of the difference in 
amount of production, one herd averaging 
& gross income of $6.68 per cow while 
another averaged only $35, the first net- 
ting $30 in excess of the cost of keeping 
and the second only $. The Kansas agri- 
cultural college in some investigations 
in the summer of 1898 at the Meriden 
creamery, found that the poorest cow av- 
eraged $7.54 and the best one $42.09, making 
a difference of $34.55: The average per cow 
of the poorest five herds was $9.44 and for 
the five best, $33.74, a difference of $24.30. 
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good conditions the variation is great. The 
report of Holstein records at the annual 
meeting in June, 1900, showed that in sev- 
en-day tests of cows four years old or 
over, the results ranged from 24 lbs. 7 oz., 
to 13 Ibs. 4 oz., and the profits over and 
above food ranged from $2.10 to $4.33. 
When such things are possible under the 
best conditions, what may be expected 
with the more careless? 

Mr. Geo. H. Ellis of Massachusetts, than 
whom there is no dairyman in New Eng- 
land more expert in either technical or ex- 
ecutive skill found that last year 79 cows 
of his herd averaged 7,223 pounds of milk 
per year, while the remaining 81 averaged 
4,813. When such a man finds such re- 
sults, what must there be in the case of 
the less intelligent and careful? 

OVERRUN.—How many pounds of but- 
ter are there in a hundred pounds of milk, 
testing from three to four per cent butter 
fat? H. J. P. 

Peshtigo, Wis. 

A hundred pounds of 3 per cent milk 
should yield about 3.4 pounds of butter; 
the same amount of 4 per cent milk, 4.50 
pounds of butter. The yield may vary 
slightly from the above, according to the 
conditions at the creamery or dairy.— 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


A BAD ACCIDENT. 


W. F. Young, P. D. F., Springfield, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—I consider your Absorbine, Jr., 
a very valuable remedy for man or beast. 
I slipped and fell last winter, striking on 
my hip, hurting me very badly, so I could 
only hobble around with difficulty. I ap- 
plied the Absorbine, Jr., at once, and in 
twenty-four hours was able to walk, and 
soreness gone. I have also used Absorb- 
ine on my horse for sprains and bruises 
with the best of results. Could not be 
without it. Wishing you success, I re- 
main, yours, etc. 

GEO. T. COOK, Bristol, Ct. 





To All Interested in Dairying: “‘A Book 
for Dairymen’”’ can be had free by writ- 
ing the Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 915 
N. Sixth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL WHEELS.—We were the first to 
make steel wheels for farm wagons. Hav- 
ing made a specialty of this line of goods, 
we can say without contradiction that we 
are able to, and do, make the best line 
of truck and wagon steel wheels that is 
manufactured in the United States. 

We also were the first to anticipate the 
wants of the farmer in a low-down, broad 
tire wagon at a low price, and the result 
of our labor is that we make hundreds of 
different kinds and sizes of metal wheels 
and ten different kinds of low-down, broad- 
tire truck wagons. Those farmers who 
do not use a low-down truck or farm wag- 
on with low wheels, do not know how 
much hard work on the farm can be 
avoided by having a wagon with low 
wheels. If your dealers do not handle our 
goods, write us for catalog and prices. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 

Havana, Ill. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


THE EMMA PEACH.—I read of this 
variety as being @ remarkably valuable 
one, but do not know its origin, or what it 
is like. Will some one who knows about it 
tail where it can bé had? Budding time 


is here, and I am anxious to procure some 


buds. 

THE CROSBY.—A few years ago @ writ- ’ 
er in the RURAL WORLD rather cen-, 
sured me for recommending the Crosby, | 
saying that it was too small and poor in 

color and would not sell well. With me it 

is of fair size when properly thinned. The | 
color is by no means poor, but to my eye 

handsome. When it comes to quality, it 

surpasses the famous Elberta greatly. | 
My seedling Crosby tree is again full this 

season, and resembles the parent so much 

that if the peaches from it are mixed with 

some from the parent, they can hardly | 
be picked out. As the tree stands isolated, 

the pits will be saved for planting to be 
left unbudded if they make trees. This 
one is said to be hardier than the average 
peach, and to my taste seldom equaled in 
quality. My Crosbys, small trees, not over 
two inches in diameter, have more fruit 
on them than the Blbertas in the same 
orchard, not 50 yards from these little 
trees; the Elbertas, too, being large 
enough to give two bushels of fruit. It is 
not my wish to disparage the Bibertas, 
but to state the facts as they exist here. 

If the friend who found fauit with me 
for recommending the Crosby peach could 
see some of the beauties lying before me 
on the table, measuring 7% inches around, 
gold and red coated, he might change his 
opinion. My seedling Crosby and a Won- 
derful (budded), tree are all that are left 
in a small seedling orchard; the others 
were cut down as worthless. 

BUDDING LARGE LIMBS.—In an or- 
chard where some seedlings were set out 
and which were to be budded, some es- 
caped and are now bearing fruit. These 
trees I have been budding recently, on 
limbs that are over an inch in diameter. 
If the buds take, I will have good-bearing 
trees in two years. To see these trifling 
seedling peaches along side of Elbertas 
and Crosbys is enough to disgust one 
with the former. If I can have peaches 
such as we are just now enjoying once in 
five years I don’t begrudge the labor spent 
on them. The trouble here just now is, 
not the want of ripe fruit, but which to 
eat-superb Emerald Gem cantaloupes, 
Eureka and Orange watermelons, peaches 
that are faultless, pears that melt in one’s 
mouth and plenty of grapes. Even the 
rheumatism loses some of its infliction 
when one is surrounded with such fruit. 

MELONS.—In this vicinity there were 
at least a dozen or more varieties of 
watermelons planted, and perhaps as 
many varieties of cantaloupes. They are 
in full run here, and this is the time to 
judge of their quality. In a store here 
they lie around loose; they vary in size 
from small ones up to 40-pound watermel- 
ons, and cantaloupes from three pounds 
up to the banana melons 18 inches long. 
Of the big ones, I would not take a cart- 
load as a present, and the big cantaloupes 
are but little better. 

Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis fol- 
ly to be wise, is an old © say- 
ing, and is quite satisfactory, 
for these big melons sell and are eaten. 
It is possible that I am too fasudious, but 
I cannot help it. I would rather have one 
good melon than half a dozen poor ones. 
But what I am driving at is to get the 
opinion of others to whom I sent seeds of 
the Orange and Eureka melons last winter 
and spring. Up to this time these two 
take the lead in quality. Neither gets 
large, nor are they shipping But 


ner asks when to pick peaches for ship- 
ping. 
loss 


| bending some of the low limbs and cover- 


WHEN TO PICK PEACHES.—A begin- 


This is a question that I am at a 
to answer, but no doubt some of our 
big peach men can. Then there is a great 
difference in varieties. Some may be 
picked when almost soft that will keep 
for two or three days, while others will 
not keep 24 hours, Some can be picked 
while quite hard that will ripen and keep 
their flavor, giving some days in which to 
ship. Others must be nearly ripe and fit 
to eat to have them at their best. It is an 
art. I can tell by the color or by the 
touch when to pick them, if it is a variety 
that I am acquainted with. Elbertas and 
Crosbys can be taken at just the right 
time, and if carefully handled will be on a 
table or in a drawer for three days per- 
fectly sound. When peaches are the least 
bit soft they must be handled like eggs. 

My last Elbertas were picked August 
21. They are a grand affair. Here let me 
note that in several instances where limbs 
lay on the ground during the winter the 
crops were three time as great as on the 
higher limbs. It suggests the idea of 


ing them with weeds or some kind of pro- 
tection. The peaches here this year com- 
pensate me for years of failure, and I do 
not regret having planted several hundred 
trees last spring. SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 








ENEMIES OF THE GRAPE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There are 
many troubles incident to the grapevine 
and its fruit, but, fortunately, we know 
very little about its diseases in this coun- 
try, where the inherent vigor and health 
of our varieties preserve them from seri- 
ous attacks. The fruit, however, has been 
affected with mildew in its early stages. 
This generally occurs during damp weath- 
er, when the fruit is quite small. The 
same atmospheric conditions seem to at- 
tend, if they do not cause, the formida- 
ble attacks of a similar character, which 
constitutes what is known as the “rot.” 
A great deal of investigation has been 
made into the causes of this malady, 
which in a few days often destroys a 
whole crop, after the berries have attained 
nearly their full size; but as yet these re- 
searches have been attended with unsat- 
isfactory results. Thorough culture, no 
culture, hard, clean surface, and even a 
weedy vineyard; high manuring in Mis- 
souri, starvation in Ohio, and various oth- 
er conditions have been observed as at- 
tendants upon immunity from this dis- 
ease. Hence, it appears that we know very 
little respecting the causes of the malady, 
and therefore cannot safely prescribe fur- 
ther than to advise the selection of an 
airy exposure, with an open subsoil for 
planting; the use of thorough, and alsu 
surface, draining; ample space among the 
vines for free ventilation, and such man- 
agement of the training and summer prun- 
ing as to prevent the crowding of the 
shoots. To these may be added the use 
of the wash made by mixing a pound of 
sulphur with a peck of freshly-slaked 
lime, and six gallons of boiling water, well 
stirred and then covered up, cold water 
being added, however, to fill the barrel. 
The clear liquid is to be applied with a 
garden engine or simply by. sprinkling 
over the vines. Some varieties of the 
grape, it may be remarked, appear to be 
more obnoxious to the malady than oth- 
ers. and some have never been seen af- 
fected with it. 
THE YELLOW LEAF is often observed 
in the early part of summer, especially 
upon young vines and on those planted in 
very stiff, clayey soil; particulary, also, 
in neglected vineyards that have not been 
very well prepared. This gives a bad ap- 
pearance to the vines, and indicates that 
something is wrong; but it is not generaliy 
idered a matter of much moment. 





for home use I have yet to find better 
ones. Melon-eating has been a pleasant 
pastime with me for more than threescore 
years. 

We have tasted quite a number of varie- 
ties of cantaloupes, but none came up to 
the improved Emerald Gem. Five out of 
six are extra fine, which cannot be said of 
others. I can tell a good one from a poor 
one at a glance. 

Will some of those who have grown the 
melons mentioned report to me by card 
how they like them? My Emerald Gem 
cantaloupes and Eureka watermelons are 
so isolated that they cannot mix with 
others. Seed of only the best will be saved 
for future exhibition. 


WHO WOULD NOT BE A FRUIT- 
GROWER?—Here we have water melons, 
cantaloupes, pears, peaches, apples and 
grapes all around us. Even if we don’t 
sell much, the pleasure of having them 
in abundance goes far toward compensat- 
ing us for the labor bestowed on them. 

Editor, when a hard pear is sent to you, 
you must watch it. (Yes, Judge; but we 
have much else to do beside watch hard 
pears.—Editor). If I send you a ripe one 
it will be injured on the way and lose fla- 
vor in confinement in transit. You may 
look for some more in time, and if your 
memory doesn’t serve you right take them 
home to your good wife and tell her to 
put them in a drawer, looking after them 
every few days. 

My Dewey pear tree has a nice crop, and 


will be gathered in a few days. In a week 
or two the first figs will ripen, and the 


earliest persimmons will soon come in. 
It is a mistake to think that this last- 
named fruit must have frost to ripen it, 


as we have two varieties that are usual- 


ly gone before the first frost. 


GRAPES TO BE NAMED.—Mrs. Bab- 


bit: The grapes sent me are the Worden. 


You say you wish the name, so as to get 
This would be 
all right, were it not that the McPike, a 
Seedling of the Worden, is equally as good 
and much larger. Whether it is as early 
I cannot tell, as it has not fruited with 


more vines of this variety. 


me; but the fruit sent me was grand. 


The Campbell's Early is one of the 
greatest gifts in that line for many years. 
It is as early as Moore’s Early and the 
Worden, and, in my opinion, will surpass 
both in a few years. My vines are bear- 
ing for the first time, so, of course, are 
not so large. But bunches weighing from 
1% to 2 pounds, received recently, opened 
. This grape will keep well, as it 
‘Ss now about ten days since some of them 
came, and one bunch remains sound yet. 
It is so compact that the berries are not 


my eyes. 


able to remain round. 


PEACHES DIFFER ON DIFFERENT 
SOILS.—The Champion peach grown on a 
hill, specimens of which were given me, 
vary so much from mine, grown here on 
rich bottom land, that the parties claimed 
mine were not genuine. They have for- 
Sotten that their tree came from me, and 


THE CRACK is a dry bursting of the 
grape, which becomes hard. It is peculiar 
to some varieties. The ‘“speck,”’ or 
“scald,” appears to result from the sun 
shining through a drop of water, which, 
acting as a lens, concentrates the heat. 
This is only skin deep, and does not other- 
wise affect the fruit. The “bitter rot’’ af- 
fects the ripe berries, and is supposed to 
arise from the sting of an insect, and to 
be, in fact, putrefactive fermentation. 
Such berries are injurious to the vine, and 
should always be rejected. 


winter may destroy the vine, 


extent by cutting the ties in the autumn; 


quite safe. 


crop. 


the next vineyard, and set it upon a hill 


ways have less frost than lower grounds. 


appearance is the ‘“‘budcutter,’’ a small 


to unfold its rich promise of fruit. 
next is the “leaf beetle” 


and the bunches of grapes. The treat 


stroyed. LE ROY CARDNER. 
National Military Home, Kansas. 








was budded from mine, the oldest tree of 
this variety on my place. It is a superb banks, Morse & Company is meeting with 


peach, but is a poor bearer with me. 


FROSTS often produce serious effects 
upon the vineyard. The intense cold of 
to the 
ground at least, though this is not often 
the case, and may be avoided to a great 


or, where practicable, by covering the 
vines with earth, as they will then be 
In some cases the buds only 
are injured, and as these always have a 
dormant fellow beside them, capable of 
being pushed forward, and of producing 
some fruit, there may still be a partial 


The late spring frosts are those which 
are most frequently injurious, the young 
shoots being so tender as to be readily de- 
stroyed; and then it is too late for a re- 
served bud to come forward effectively. 
For this, therefore, we can have no rem- 
edy, but must quietly submit and exer- 
cise forethought in selecting the site for 


with good drainage, as such situations al- 


INSECTS are often very injurious, and 
we must expect them to increase on our 
hands. The first of these which makes its 


blue beetle of very active habits, which 
bites off the young bud just as it begins 
The 
(ecrivain), 80 
called from its eating the upper surface 
of the leaves irregularly and making them 
look as though scribbled over with un- 
couth characters. This insect is pernicious 
only to the extent that it affects the 
healthy functions of the leaf. Nearly akin 
to this is the rosebug, a most voracious lit- 
tle creature, which in some parts of the/|the Union.” 
country has proved very injurious to the 
vine by devouring the leaves. Its comings 
are irregular, sometimes for a few succes- 
sive years, and then it disappears entirely. 
The large, yellow beetle, with black spots, 


son, and often cut off the young shoots 


ment for all these is to destroy them by 
waging a war of extermination. A large 
white grub sometimes cuts off the vine 
stalk just ‘below the surface of the soil, 
where it works under cover of darkness, 
wholly unsuspected, until the plant is de- 


The Jack of all Trades made by Fair- 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI NOTES. 





Planting the Melon Patch. 





the muskmelons, so we could cultivate the 
trees and make the land pay for the till- 
ing. We first broke the land with a one- 
horse turning plow; harrowed and 
dragged down fine; then laid off two fur- 
rows, throwing the dirt out both ways to 
make them pretty deep, between each two 
rows of trees that stood 15x15 feet apart. 
We then hauled four wagonloads of ma- 
nure that had been prepared for the pur- 
pose, being half and half from a cowshed 
and a fattening-hog pen of one year’s 
Standing. Four shovels of the manure 
were thrown to each hill in the furrow; 
then with hoes the dirt was drawn over 
the manure heaps and the seed planted 
thereon. The planting was done late in 
May and only for the rainy season our 
plants might have burned out. But, for- 
tunately, we were favored with a good 
growing season, and we sold $20 worth of 
melons, besides having all the family 
could use, 
FINDING A MARKET. — We have a 
sSpring-wagon and two good, lively road 
horses. We would gather a load (about 100 
melons) one day for the following day, 
lay them on some straw in the orchard 
and let the dew fall on them. Next morn- 
ing about 6 o’clock we would load up and 
Start for the mines. In about an hour’s 
drive on a smooth macadamized road we 
would reach the mining districts—Flat 
River, Elvins or Taylorplace, as the case 
would be; drive through the streets or 
near the houses, ring the dinnerbell and 
cry our load, much as do the hucksters in 
the cities. In about three or four hours’ 
time we would sell out our load and start 
for home, reaching there about 1 o'clock, 
tired and hungry. 
The weather at that time was very 
warm, the mercury running up one after- 
noon to 105 in the shade, but since then 
we have had plenty of rain, and it is cool 
and pleasant at this writing. 
We have now about 200 baskets of grapes 
to market; will sell them much the same 
as we did the muskmelons. 

E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 








ST. LOUIS AS A FRUIT MARKET. 





PEACHES. — “Are you aware of the 
fact,’ said a well-known commission mer- 
chant doing business down on Third 
Street, to a ‘‘Globe-Democrat” reporter, 
“that the people of St. Louis are great 
fruit eaters? I amused myself this morn- 
ing making a little calculation, and I am 
sure that my estimates are too conserva- 
tive, if anything. Seventy-five carloads of 
peaches were shipped here this season 
before the home-grown fruit came in, just 
for the local trade, the amount being 
about 40,000 bushels. During the season 
of our own peaches at least 50,000 bushels 
will be used, making 90,000 bushels in all; 
and I believe 100,000 would be nearer. Then 
the grapes eaten here is something enor- 
mous. At least 200 carioads were shipped 
here, containing about 100,000 baskets, and 
of home-grown grapes at the very least 
30,000 baskets were used.” 

“How about apples?’’ 

“The apple season is hardly said to have 
begun, but I estimate 60,000 barrels as 
the lowest number that we can get along 
with.” 

A walk down Third street is worth while 
at this time of the fruit season, and one 
will feel convinced that this is an extraor- 
dinary peach year, as he surveys the hun- 
dreds of baskets of the red and orange 
fruit temptingly displayed in a garniture 
of its own leaves. The vividly-colored El- 
bertas are at present the most popular 
variety of peach, and food for the gods 
they are, indeed, the luscious, juicy sub- 
stance fairly melting in one’s mouth. Un- 
der the rather thick skin the peach shows 
a deep orange, blushing a deep red where 
the sun has kissed its cheek, and old Sol 
has been particularly amorous this year, 
and that accounts for the fact that it is 
an unusually good peach season. The fruit 
dealers will tell you, however, that this is 
not an unusually good year; that, in fact, 
there is only about half a crop; but even 
half a crop is a good crop, and for that 
one is truly thankful, especially consider- 
ing the extra fine quality of the fruit. 
“If this is not such a good peach year, 
how do you account for the fact that 
peaches are so plentiful and so cheap?” 
was asked a dealer in Union Market, who 
was insisting that only a half crop was 
not a good crop. 
“The principal reason is that most of 
the people who buy peaches in quantity 


really cheaper than they ought to be, un- 
der the circumstances.” 
It is to be hoped that the same condi- 
best peaches last, in order that the poor, 


least enjoy cheap peaches. 


its beauty. 


and a green worm come later in the sea 


-{in St. Louis and adjacent counties. 





a@ great demand. See adv. on page 2 


are out of town, and that makes them 


tion of affairs will continue as long as the 
who can’t leave home in summer, can at 


“Those peaches were raised on the 
bluffs,” explained a peachman, as he held 
up to view a peach that rivaled the golden 
apples from the gardens of Hesperides in 
“Yes, you can talk about rais- 
ing fruit on the bottom lands, but when it 
comes to putting flavor into a peach there 
is nothing like the bluff land. Did you 
know that within thirty or forty miles of 
St. Louis there are 520,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion for the raising of fruits in general? 
» | I have 125 acres myself in a peach orchard 
out on the Tesson road. Sometimes we 
have 200 and even 300 baskets a day, but 
the average from the ist of June to the ist 
of November is 100 baskets a day, and 
mine is only one of many farms. You see, 
out here in Missouri we have all the land 
we want, and when an orchard is worn 
out we can plant a new orchard in anoth- 
er place, so that it will be a long time be- 
fore Missouri will lose its prestige as one 
of the greatest fruit-producing States in 


At one time this season, before home- 
grown peaches had come in, there were 
eighteen cars of Texas peaches here, and 
after the Texas crop they came to 8t. 
Louis from Arkansas, Alabama, South- 
ern Illinois and other States. But best of 
all are those grown in Missouri, especially 


MELONS.—Next to peaches in plentiful- 
ness in the fruit region near the city ranks 
the watermelon just now, but the day of 
the fruit with a rind is about over, and the 
hundreds of piled-up ellipses of sweetness 
will gradually diminish and the space will 
be given over before long to onions or po- 
tatoes, or something else quite in con- 
trast. The first watermelons of the sea- 
son were brought to St. Louis June 5, 
from Mathias, Tex., and sold for $1 apiece. 
Texas continued to supply the market un- ue = 


took up the pleasant task 


Missouri is | consideration, but this was not granted, 


the largest watermelon producing State, | because the exhibit was received after 
and over 1,200 cars, with an average of the jury had completed its work for the 


1,000 melons to the car, have come from 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a pear or- Southern Missouri this season. The home- | 
chard of 100 Kiefer and eleven Garber | 8TOwn will continue until the last of Sep- 
trees of two summers’ growth we planted | tember, and then a few will come from 


Iowa. While we look to the South for 


horticultural competition. 
The exhibit aroused much interest, as 


| was evidenced by inquiries of persons who 


viewed it, few of whom recognized the ar- 
ticles shown. Some of the leading dealers 


the supply at the beginning of the sea- | expressed the opinion that a trade could 
son, the South returns the compliment | be built up, provided it could be demon- 
later and buys Missouri watermelons, find- | strated that shipments would reach the 
ing them very much better in quality than | market in sound condition. To do this Mr 
its own. | Taylor thinks it will be necessary to pro- 

According to the statistics of the Agri- | vide warm storage on shipboard, wrap the 
cultural Department at Washington, the | individual potatoes with paper, and to 


taste for cantaloupes is tncreasing in the 
United States. At least twice as many 
are eaten in a season as used to be con- 
sumed in the same time. Secretary Wil- 
son attributes this to the fact that the | 
cantaloupe has increased in quality, and 
also to the prominence given to the in- 
dustry of late years. 
The first cantaloupes of the season were 
shipped from Old Mexico, May 10, and the | 
| 
! 


next receipt, thirty days later, was from 
Texas and Florida. Arkansas and Mis- 
souri joined the procession in July, with 
a crop of about two-thirds good. The 
home-grown in St. Louis County and IIli- | 
nois came later in July, and ‘s better than | 
for five years, owing to the dry weather. | 
The first car from Colorado came August 
15, two oc three carloads daily being con- } 
sumed in St. Louis, with 1,20) crates in a 
ear and forty-five cantaloupes to a crate. | 
Mr. Nat Wetzel has the monopoly of the | 
Colorado melon trade, and considers that 
the real Rocky Ford is better this year 
than ever before. ‘‘The trouble is,’’ he 
said, ‘that we have to contend with mis- 
representations on the part of some of the 
dealers. They sell a home-grown melon 
for a Rocky Ford, but as a general thing | 
the fraud is immediately detected by the 
consumers, and reflects finally upon the 
seller.” 

Another fruit that is quite plentiful is 
the pear, and, although no figures were 
obtainable upon the subject, it is safe to 
say that several hundred thousand bush- 
els are eaten in St. Louis annually. 


AMERICAN SWEET FUTATOES IN 
EUROPE. 





The Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
ceived from Dr. D. E. Saimon, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, a report 
on a trial shipment of sweet potatoes to 
London, England, and Paris, France, 
made last March, by direction of the Sec- 
retary, for the purpose of securing some 
facts as to the possibility of introducing 
this American product into European 
markets. 

The middie of last March twenty bar- 
rels of sweet potatoes were purchased in 
Southern New Jersey, to be exported in 
two lots of ten barrels each to London 
and Paris. Special care was taken both 
in the selection and packing of the pota- 
toes. The barrels were lined with tar 
paper to keep out moisture, and each po- 
tato was wrappped in light-weight parch- 
ment paper. The potatoes were selected 
and instructions for shipment were given 
by Mr. D. M. Nesbit, secretary of the 
Vanseville Farmers’ Club of Maryland, 
which has given much attention to the 
cultivation and marketing of sweet po- 
tatoes. 

The lot was shipped by the Red Star 
steamship Kensington, which sailed for 
Southampton March 21, and a special re- 
quest was made that the shipment be 
placed in a cool and dry part of the ves- 
At Southampton ten barrels were sent to 
Dr. W. H. Wray, inspector of the bureau 
at London, and the remaining ten barrels 
were forwarded to Mr. William A. Taylor, 
assistant pomologist of the department, 
then in Paris, in charge of the United 
States horticultural exhibit at the Expo- 
sition. 

The ten barrels arrived in London April 
2. Seven barrels were sent to four differ- 
ent stores and three distributed in small 
parcels to private families. The experi- 
ment being made by the department was 
explained, and an expression as to how 
the potatoes were liked was requested. 
Some dealers were invited to give opin- 
ions as to the advisability of making 
regular shipments. 

In reporting the results of the experi- 
ment, based on personal observation and 
replies to the requests sent with the pota- 
toes, Dr. Wray states that the potatoes 
were beautifully packed, but it was late 
in the season for them, and in two of the 
barrels, which he saw opened, were quite 
a number of rotten ones. 
Many persons with whom he talked had 
never before eaten American sweet pota- 
toes, and the first impression of them was 
not favorable; but, after a second and 
third trial, they were voted very palata- 
ble. Dr. Wray is strongly of the opinion 
that, if sweet potatoes are introduced 
through the proper channels, they will 
find a considerable sale in the English 


| toms authorities. 


| 1s equal to about 70 cents per 100 pounds. 


give some ventilation through the sides 
of the barrels. 

General distribution of 
testing was impracticable, like 
other exhibits, they were in bond and 
their distribution prohibited by the cus- 
The quality had been so 
much injured by chilling that Mr. Taylor 


specimens for | 
because, | 


distribution of specimens in such condition 

would have been unfair to the quality of 

American sweet potatoes in general. | 
So long as the present prohibition of 


| 

considered it unwise to attempt to secure 

the removal of this prohibition; for “SEEDS 
| 


Yams are du- 











WHITMAN'S monancu FEED MILL 


with Steel Grinders and Force Feed, the most rapid 

and durable Mill in America. We also manufacture 

Young America Mill. The above are guaranteed to 

grind faster than GEARED MILLS, run with same 
wer, and far more durable. 

Full tine of BALING PRESSES, HORSE POWERS, GRAIN DRILLS, CORN 

SHELLERS, CIDER MILLS, SEED SOWERS, Etc. 


* Manutactured by WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








SEED 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


-- DEALERS He 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


Orrices, Weer Tayior SiT.. AND THE River, Cnuicace 





SEED WHEAT 2: Red Winter Wheat"=":,' 
est and best variety inthe world; has proven invincible and 


iron-clad here in lowa for 20 years past; Outyielded all other 


of eighteen sorts at lowa Agricultura! College, THIS YEAR, making over 56 bushe! 
10 bu. and over $1.1v per bu., bags free aboard cars here x 


per bu 
J. R, RATEKIN 


is per acre. Price §1.25 
For circulars and samples address, 


SON.,“Nishna Valley’’ Seedsmen, SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 








WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manner Srs., Sr. Louis. 





American potatoes continues her can >| | HE Greatest of allWheat Growers 


tlable at 8 francs per 100 kilograms, which 
The cost of transportation from New York 
to Paris would be about $2 per barrel, and 
the price that could be obtained for sound 
stock in limited quantity would be about 
8 or 10 cents per pound. | 
The Paris market for novelties in fruits | 
and vegetables is excellent, and prices are 
very high. Mr. Taylor thinks it quite | 
probable that if small shipments of choice 
Sweet potatoes could be made regularly, 
under conditions that would insure their | 
delivery in sound condition, a trade of | 
considerable proportions could be built up. | 





NOTHING LIKE GINSENG 


As a Money-maker, Unless Figures Lie. 
The Houston, Mo., “Star” has pub- | 
lished some articles lately about the cul- 
tivation of ginseng at Houston and vicin- | 
ity. | 
Recently the editor visited the great gin- | 
seng farm of Mr. Frank Millard, which is | 
located on Piney River, near Houston, and 
also inspected his large patches of seed- | 
bearing plants which he is cultivating in } 
his gardens at his residence in town. | 

It is from these seed-bearing plants at | 

his house that Mr. Millard will gather the | 
300,000 seed he has contracted to deliver 
to the New York nurserymen in Septem- 
ber. The seed are now ripening, and Mr. 
Millard is having the ripe berries gathered | 
every alternate day. The prospect now is 
that he will be able to gather 400,000 to 
450,000 seed as this year's crop. 
At the large ginseng farm on Piney Riv- 
er Mr. Millard has provided for irrigating 
his ginseng in dry seasons by pumping 
water from the river. For this purpose 
he has purchased a little gasoline-electric 
engine for pumping the water. With water 
pipes laid from the river and running 
through the patches he can, by attaching 
hose and starting the engine to running 
give his growing ginseng a thorough wet- 
ting as often as it may require moisture 
during dry seasons. In this way Mr. Mil- 
lard is equipped with facilities to make the 
season suit the crops and realize the best 
results in the growth added to the roots 
from year to year. 

From these beds on Piney Mr. Millard 
will dig the 200,000 seedling roots which he 
is to deliver to the New York nurserymen 
at the same time he turns over the seed 
contracted for. His contract is for seed 
at 2 cents and seedling roots at 5 cents, 
making the sale net Mr. Millard $16,000. 
This is probably the largest sale of gin- 
seng nursery stock that has ever been 
made in America. Mr. Millard will be 
able to fill this order and have a consider- 
able crop left over. 

Mr. Millard tells us he has received ap- 
plications for ginseng stock since he 
closed the trade with the New York nur- 
serymen in excess of his entire crop and 
at prices two to three times in advance 
of that sale, 

To show and prove to his visitors the 
great profit in ginseng farming Mr. Mil- 
lard is in the habit of making figures. On 
this occasion he had a sheet of ginseng 
figures, and we prevailed upon him to let 
us have them for publication. We believe 
that Mr. Millard is entirely conscientious 
and that he tries to be extremely conserv- 
ative when making figures to demonstrate 
the profit of ginseng farming. For that 
reason we appreciate this table, and pub- 
lish the same exactly as he had it made 
out, as follows: 

One acre will grow 52,000 roots 1 foot 
apart each way. LEight-year-old roots 
will bear 8) seeds each root. 


52,000 roots ... ... 11+ soe 
80 seed to each root 

4,160,000 seed In 1 year’s crop 
2 cents for seed, worth 6c, but 





market. He says to introduce them it 
will be necessary to educate the Britisher 
up to them, and that it would be advisa- 
ble to have printed a small circular giv- 


serving. Her ds that ship t 
of, say, six barrels per week be made, and 
if the demand warrants, this number can 
easily be increased by cable. There are 
many American families residing perma- 
nently in England, and, by advertising the 
fact that sweet potatoes were obtainable, 
a considerable sale would be insured from 
the start. 

The potatoes were retailed at different 
stores at 4d., 3d., and 2d. pertpound. They 





cans, who would probably have paid 
double those rates for the few obtainable. 

Dr. Wray strongly urges the depart- 
ment to continue the experiment, and be- 


potatoes can be built up in England. Sev- 
eral dealers have expressed a wish for 
further supplies, and it has been suggest- 
ed that holes be made in the barrels for 
ventilation. 

Mr. William A. Taylor, assistant pomol- 
ogist, reports that the ten barrels of sweet 
potatoes shipped to him were discharged 
at Southampton, and, after being held 
there some days, he wa: notified by the 
forwarding agent at Southampton that 
the French customs officer at Havre re 
fused to permit the shipment to enter his 
port, on the ground that all potatoes from 
America were prohibited entry to France 
by an official decree. Directions were then 
given to forward the consignment as 
“yams,” which are not prohibited entry. 
The goods reached the Exposition April 
20. 

Upon opening the barre!s the contents of 
most of them were found to be in bad con- 
dition. With the exception of two bar- 
rels, the potatoes had apparently been 
chilled, and im some at Jest one-third of 

were rotten. About five 
the best 





til July 10, and then Southern Missouri 


; of stock was Gomes 
April 21, and Mr. Taylor requested jury 


ing the various recipes for cooking and | 
s| 


were readily bought up, mostly by Ameri- | 


lieves that a remunerative trade in sweet | 


Mr. Mills pays me 2c each for 
300,000 


| $ 83,200.00 Seed at 2c each, 1 year’s crop for 
seed alone—roots all left to 
bear seed next year 
4,160,000 Seed at the market price, 5c each 
5 


$208,000.00 in 1 year’s crop. 

The above seed can be planted, and in 
two years the roots will sell for 2 or 5 
cents each root. 

4,160,000 seed planted 

1,000,000 less for loss in germinating 


3,160,000 roots at We 
20 


$632,000.00 annually on one acre. 





TO KEEP CIDER SWEET.—The sim- 
| plest method for a small amount is to 
strain it through canton flannel and heat 
|to about 100 degrees, for an hour or so, 
or boil a few minutes, though this may 
give a cooked taste. Hence the former 
| method is better. Bottle or can in fruit 
jars. If bottles are used, the corks should 
be secured with wire fasteners, and it is 
a good plan to lay the bottles on their 
sides to prevent the corks from drying out. 
The common practice of using chemical 
preservatives like salicylic acid, is ob- 
jectionable on account of unhealthfulness. 
The European practice is to put the cider 
through a series of fermentations which 
work off the impurities that injure the 
keeping qualities. It is first put into a vat 
or tub and left at a uniform temperature 
of somewhere between 60 and 9 degrees. 
The scum and sediment which form will 


contain many of the impurities. The liquid 
is then drawn for a second fermentation, 
after which it is again drawn into clean 
easks and “fined” or clarified, with isin- 
glass. About one-fourth ounce per fifty 
gallons is used and is prepared by crush- 
ing into bits, soaking in a little of the 
cider until dissolved into a pasty mass, 
working through a strainer, and is then 
stirred into the barrel of cider. This pre- 
cipitates certain substances that have 
been unaffected by the previous processes; 
it is then drawn off and bottled or bar- 


| are what farmers want. For 


lizer and crop producer, givin 


has no equal. 


| 

| Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it ie also the cheapest. A Natural Ferti- 
best and surest fiel 

orn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 

Allin 100 lbs bags. Send for prices. 


results. Field results 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





WE WANT 10,000 CORN HUSKERS 


To send $1.10 and get one of our outfits. 


It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Canton Flannel Mit- 


tens, 1 four Combination Shucking Peg, 1 Leather Wrist Band, and one pound can of 


“Glove and Mitten Paint.” Address, 


S. B. GALBRAITH, Vermoat, Illinols. 





The Rpiary. 


PECULIARITIES OF BEES. 








OBJECT TO BAD SMELLS.—Speak- 
ing of the bee’s sense of smell reminds me 
that some odors, particularly all kinds of 
smoke, are extremely obnoxious to the in- 
sect. This is also true of ammonia and 
similar volatile chemical agents. When 
the bees come in contact with disagreeable 
odors they will drop all other business, 
no matter how pressing, and set to work 
to ventilate themselves. The poison of 
their sting has a positive odor and when 
they get a whiff of it they are instantly 
excited to anger and hostility. Bees rec- 
ognize the presence of a stranger in their 
hives by their particular smell; and when 
the apiarian seeks to join two stocks into 
one without taking certain precautions a 
battle royal is sure to ensue, To prevent 
a disastrous fight between the involun- 
tarily united stocks the bee farmers of 
California scent both families with tobac- 
co smoke or other loud-smelling agent. 
This artificial odor overwhelms the bees’ 
natural scent, prevents them from recog- 
nizing their own family from the intruders 
and insures peace. When an alien queen 
is introduced into a stand of bees which 
she is designed to rule, she is usually se- 
cured within the hive beyond the reach 
of the workers until she has acquired the 
peculiar scent of her future subjects, who 
will then offer no objections to her and 
yield passively to her sway, whereas, had 
she been set at liberty at once the work- 
ers would have stung her to death. 

NO SLEEP IN WORKING SEASON.— 
During the working season the bee 
lives less than fifty days. Young ones 
are being hatched out all the time by 
the queen, so no noticeable diminution 
of the stock ever occurs. When three 
days old the bee goes to work and keeps 
steadily at it for forty-five or forty-six 
days. She is out all day gathering honey, 
but at night she is in the hive, building 
combs as geometrically precise as if an 
electric arc light blazed there eternally. A 
bee never sleeps in the working season. 
Why do they perform nocturnal labors? 
Well, you know that honey is a liquid with 
no solid sugar in it. After standing it 
gradually assumes a crystalline appear- 
ance or granulates and eventually be- 
comes a solid mass. Now, honey has 
been inclosed by experimenters in her- 
metically sealed bottles, some of which 
were kept in total darkness, while others 
were exposed to the light. The result was 
that the honey exposed to the light rapid- 
ly crystalized, while that part kept in 
darkness remained unchanged. Hence, 
you may gather the motive which inspires 
bees carefully to obscure the glass win- 


GINSENG 


$25.00 invested now will make you $25,000 in eight 
years. 500,000,000 Chinese use it for medicine. Send 
4 cents in stamps for Catalogue and Circulars, giv- 
ing valuable information on demand, prices and 
use. on care and culture, ete., $1, if you 
order seed or roots you got the §1 back. This is a 
sure crop to raise. 


W. E. BOYCE, Houston, Mo. 





Attention, Farmers! 


Our Celebrated Cylinder 
Grain Cleaners, cleans 


acturer to farmer ;address 
Minneapolis Grain Clean- 
er Co., office 222 So. Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn 


TREES 2s. tay 
ry arta Pecrae 








BOMB & traveling salesmen 
LOUISIANA, HO. ; Dansville, N.Y. 








SOME BEE STORIES—AND COM- 
MENTS. 


In a late magazine the editor quotes 
from a St. Louis paper a remarkable ac- 
count of how a swarm of bees was at- 
tracted by a man’s whistling and before he 
became conscious of what was impend- 
ing the bees settled on his head. He was, 
according to the account, in the field plow- 
ing, but made his way to the house, still 
whistling, which he continued until the 
family come to his rescue; and, by beating 
on tin pans, drew the bees to a hive.. 

The editor of the magazine then pro- 
ceeds with an account of a personal ex- 
perience, which is as follows: 

AN EXCITING BATH. — “This brings 


| vividly to my mind an experience I had 


that was very similar. I had finished tak- 
ing a bath in Lake Enriquilla, Santo Do- 
mingo, and while I was dressing and 
nearly dressed was whistling loudly, as 
is my custom when alone in the wilder- 
ness. I remember that I was doing the 
‘Blue Danube’ waltzes, by Strauss, in my 
best style, when I suddenly discovered 
that a considerable swarm of bees was 
hovering over me, evidently attracted by 
the music. At once I began disrobing 
again, taking care to whistle constantly 
and to make no sudden movements. As 
the bees, a few at a time, began to light 
on me I decided to slowly make for the 
water without removing my undergar- 
ments. This I did with much regularity 
of movement and great precision of exe- 
cution of the rather difficult third waltz. 
Slowly the bees descended on me and 
slowly the water rose above me, as I wad- 
ed gradually out from shore. As the line 
of water and the line of bees met, the lat- 
ter rose up and hovered over me. Thus 
little by little I walked into deeper water 
until, at the nose level it seemed safe to 
suddenly duck under and make a long 
swim down shore. I am not a strong un- 





dows let into their hives. The existence 
of their young depends on the liquidity of 
the saccharine food presented to 
them, and if light is allowed to penetrate 
to this it will in all probability prove fa- 
tal not only to the juveniles, but to the 
adult workers as well. So all night long 
the bees work away, storing their wares 
and stopping up infinitesimal orifices 
which threaten to admit light. 

A GOOD BAROMETER.—A hive of 
bees is one of the best barometers pos- 
sible, for the insects’ perceptions of heat 
and cold are marvelously delicate. They 
are inspired to great activity by the influ- 
ence of the sun's rays, but a temperature 
lower than 40 degrees will so benumb them 
as to deprive them of the power to fly. 
Nevertheless, when they are in their cus- 
tomary winter’s cluster in the hive, and 
I speak now of bees outside of semitropi- 
cal California, they will bear severe cold 
without real injury. In the Northwest, 
when the external temperature was as low 
as 1 or ® degrees below zero, bees have 
been found in their hives massed in a 
solid. mass of ice, that formation being 
due to the condensed vapor within 
the hives; yet, when warm weather re- 
turned, the bees awoke to life and energy 
and set about their employments without 
any apparent loss of numbers. Many 
bees which are thought by your eastern 
farmers to die of cold in winter really die 
of famine or moisture in the hives. A 
rainy summer followed by a cold fall pre- 
vents them from accumulating a sufficient 
store of provisions, and a damp winter in- 
sures a maximum amount of gelid mois- 
ture in their hives, which is invariably fa- 
tal. 

Often when working with the greatest 
assiduity bees will stop short and none will 
stir out of the hive, while all of the others 
which are abroad gathering honey will 
hurry home as if panic stricken. There 
may not be a cloud the size of a silver dol- 
lar floating across the sky, or any mois- 
ture in the air to indicate rain, but for all 
that you may rest assured there is go- 
ing to be a great storm before long. If, 
on the other hand, you find them pursuing 
their usual vocations without visible con- 
cern on the cloudiest of days, you may 
rest easy that the weather is gcing to turn 








reled. Som the barrels are sulphur- 
ized by fe Bw fumes of burning 
sulphur. her arrests souring. 
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out fine.—New York Sun. 


der-water swimmer, but I broke my record 
that afternoon in the West Indies. Re- 
gaining the shore some distance below, 
| and noting with delight the the swarm of 
bees had taken quite another tack over 
the treetops, I felt a few bees yet clinging 
to my hair, having been taken under water 
too quickly to allow them to get free and 
|fly away. Quickly beating about me I 
had several dead bees and—not a sting. 
Sitting there, exhausted with my swim- 
ming and trembling with nervous fright, 
for being stung to death is no better than 
many another death, my naturalist’s eye 
was caught by one of the bees. Lo and 
behold! it was one of the stingless sort 
that are to be found in some of the West 
Indies and everywhere in northern South 
America. 

“My intense fright, my great caution, 
fe Aig mie whistling, and my long swim 


mn in vain; I could have ‘batted’ 
= bees into the water in perfect safe- 
y.” 


We submitted the foregoing to our cor- 
respondent, Mrs. L. Harrison, who is an 
pee ty aplarist, and she comments as fol- 
ows: 

Editor RURAL WORLD: 

The more sensational a story about bees 
the greater circulation it gets. It is not 
strange that a swarm of bees should set- 
tle on a man’s hat. A friend told the writ- 
er that once during the swarming season 
he had on a tall black hat, and a swarm 
clustered on it. By going to a hive and 
lifting the hat off carefully the bees were 
run into the hive. On one occasion while 
working in an apiary, I noticed a swarm 
rounding up around me, and noticing a 
queen on my arm, I quickly caged her, put 
her in front of a new hive and the bees 
followed. 

A person might as well jump up and 
down and pull his hair as to beat on a tin 
pan to drive bees anywhere. It’s an in- 
stinct of honey-bees to cluster near their 
old hive when they swarm. It is a provis- 
ion of the Almighty, so that they can be 
taken care of, for they were created, no 
doubt, for the service of man. If they are 
not hived in good time they send out 
scouts in search of a home, and when they 
return and the swarm takes wing, nothing 
will stop them. Occasionally, though very 
seldom, a swarm issues and goes off at 
once. If it had swarmed out the day pre- 
vious and returned to its hive, it may go 
off the second time. When bees have been 
clustered out a long time and prevented 
from swarming by rainy weather or lack 
of forage, they may look up a home and 
go to it directly. These are exceptions 
and not the rule, and may not occur in 

ears in large apiaries. . 
<s Bh MRS. L. HARRISON. 





Peoria, Ill. 
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Live Stock. 


Gep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellfiower, Il 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. ; 
Oct. 5.—E. S. Donahey, Shorthorns New- 

ton, Ia. 
Met. $.—Sensintaffer Bros., Brookfield Mo 
Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 5.—J. W. Williams, Cisco lis E 
land-Chinas. 
Oct. 10.—E. F. Hulbert 
Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua. 
Ii. Herefords. 
Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons Moweaqua, 
Ill. Horses. ; 
Oct, 13.—Bolin & Aaron, Ki kapoo, Kan. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—W. B. Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. ; 
Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, li 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburé, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. 
Delaware, O 

Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick 
Ta. 

Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 30.—Ed. Burroughs, E) Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. ; 

Oct. 31.—E. E. Axline, Vak Grove, Mo. 

Pojand-Chinas. 














Stoningto ill 


Jones, Shorthorns 


Edinburg, ill. 
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tions about changing cattle from pasture 


their regular winter grain ration. He 
winter feeds in an open lot and almost ex- 
lusively on corn; the corn is husaed and 
then ground. He grinds it both with and 


| without the cobs and obta'nsa, he says, 
about equal results from both methods. 
For grinding he uses a la.gc-sized miil 
and a gasoline engine of from ten to 
twelve-horse power. The large mill would 
cost about $100 and the power ficm $600 to 
$300. He estimates that a fair average of 
cost for grinding his feed would be about 
; cents a bushel, but that a farmer feed- 
ing say one hundred head or less could do 
ihe work equally as well and much cheap- 
er with a good sweep mill and a span of 
horses. 

As to the matter of dehorning feeding 
cattle, we find that most feeders prefer to 
have cattle without horns, as they make 
quieter and more peaceful feeders, and be- 
| sides ship better. There are various meth- 

}ods employed in dehorning cattle, some 
using the saw and others the dehorning 
| ctinear. and many prefer that the opera- 
| tion be done before the cattle are one year 
| old 
| In fall-feeding of cattle it seems that the 
best method employed is to feed grain 
| while the steers are still on good pasture, 
feeding from ten to twenty pounds of corn 
| meal per day. Some feeders commence to 
use their green corn crop just as soon as 
it commences to dent, but this is not con- 


Ney. 1.—R. D. Burnham, Champaign, Ill. | Sideves a good practice by many of the 


Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 2.—C. N. Cutter, Hopedale, Ill, Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, lll. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 
Ill. Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ta 
Shorthorns. das 

- . Winslow, Oskaloosa, oo 

oe a toshrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 

Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Nov. 20.—M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Il. Po- 
land-Chinas. Sale at Gibson, Il. ut. | 

.—Logan Chappell, et. 

Now. oe a Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. | 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. c. B. Smith, | 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- | 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

— erican Galloway Breeders’ | 

Dee tien Galloways. Sale at Chi-| 
cago. ey | 

12.—K. B. Armour an . A. 

Oop F oeeer. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 

ancl c. D d Geo 

4.—H. C. Duncan an | 

a Kansas City, Mo. Short- 

eer ll, Mosby, Mo 

, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, . 
ens, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 2, 2%, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham. | 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. | 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 


HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 





CITY, MO. 
Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. : 
Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. and Eagle & 5on. 
Herefords. 
Feb. 8.—N. E. Mosier and H. C Taylor. 
Herefords. | 


Feb. 23-March 1—C. A. Stannard and | 
others. Herefords. 

April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 

Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- | 
fords. 








MAKING THE MOST OUT OF SEED. 

The experience of others is a :retty safe 
teacher to go by, and when ‘his experi- 
ence has been gained by several years of 
persistent experimenting the result be- 
comes valuable to the fatmer end live} 
stock feeder who has not the time nor the 
patience and inclination to carry cut these 
long-time experiments, says the ‘Prairie 
Farmer." Feeders of live stock recognize 
the importance of pitting prime material | 
on the market, if they expect to secure 
top prices. There has been a very wide 
margin between ‘“‘fair to good stuff’ and 
“prime” stuff in all ot the live stock muar- 
kets of the world during the past year, 
and the fact that buyers are discriminat- 
ing very closely Letweon the different 
grades of stock emphasizes the impo-tunce 
of making everything gceol befure it is 
sent to market. There is a great deal in 
feeding methods, and it is well worth | 
while to examine in detail the methods | 
employed by the most successful and larg- 
est feeders in the corn-growing states. In 
the investigations ef our field editors m 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska we 
find great unanimity of methods. 

A good farmer :n Nebraska says that 
where corn is over 25 cents a bushel it will 
invariably pay to crush cob and all, and 
when so prepired and well ground he con- 
siders it equal, pound for pound, to pure 
corn meal. This fe2ler op raises a sweep 


most successful feeders, and it is calcu- 
lated that it should require from fifteen to 
twenty days to change steers from grass 
to their corn diet. Great care should be 
exercised to prevent the steers from los- 
ing any flesh in the transfer. 

A great many western feeders pay par- 
ticular attention to their stock cattle :nd 
feed them right along during the winter 
season with a light feed of corn. They al- 
low their stock cattle to pasture the stalk 
fields, and many of -he most successful 
feeders in Nebraska grind corn-and-cob 
meal for all stockers. Many operate large- 
sized Bowsher mills with threshing en- 
gines, and with such outfits they ire. able 
to grind about 900 bushels of ear corn a 
day, and with an estimated cost of only 
about one-half cent a bushel. 

One good feeder fed his fattening cattle, 
commencing July 1, corn-and-cob meal and 
fed up to about August 15, when they were 
turned into a forty-acre field of good corn 
and they made a gain of three and one- 
third pounds per day for forty days. This 
feeder estimates that one can pay $9 a ton 
for bran and $18 a ton for meal when corn 


| sells at 25 cents a bushel. Anothe> feeder, 
speaking about the value of crushed corn 


and cob, says that he prefers to crush the 
corn and cob quite fine; he feeds shelled 
corn alone without grinding, but he pre- 
fers to feed crushed corn-and-cob meal. 
This feeder uses a sweep mill, with which 
he is enabled to grind about 120 bushels a 
day 





A CAUTION IN BUYING FEEDERS. 

On account of the bountiful corn crop 
and also the paying prices for fatted cattle 
last season many farmers with oodles of 
alfalfa will rush into the feeding business 
this year on a scale that will not be war- 
ranted either by their experience as feed- 
ers or by the amount of feeding crops on 
hand. The first mistake inexperienced 
feeders are apt to make is in paying too 
much for feeders. While it is advisable in 
all cases to secure the best steers, quality 
considered, that the market affords, yet 
there is a limit which can not be passed 
with safety, especially when a fair market 
price can be had for the corn crop, writes 
Sam Patch in “Field and Farm.” 

Many men last year made up their 
minds that they would feed cattle at all 
hazards and they came onto the market 
paying exorbitant prices for feeding stock 
with the logical result that when seliing 
time came around their fatted steers 
brought but a little more than they had 
paid five months previous for their young 
feeders. This experience will not be 
enough to teach them a lesson. Many of 
these same feeders will go into the market 
again this year and pay high prices for 
young stock, irrespective of what the sell- 
ing price will be next spring when they 
come to sell. Another thing which should 
receive more attention than is usually 
given when buying feeders is the quality 
of the steers. A lack of quality in the 
breeding of a young steer can never be 
made good, no matter how careful the 
feeding operation is carried on and re- 
gardless of how well the steer is finished. 

If high prices are warranted in any case 
for young stock it should be for young na- 
tive steers of exceptional merit in breeding 
and fattening qualities. I most certainly 
would advise any farmer who is not a 
good judge of feeding steers to secure 
some neighbor who is and permit him to 





mill, and he says tnat on active man and 
team, with the work conveniently ar- 
ranged, can attend to »ne hundred head vi 
eattle on full fed and prepare ail cf his 


corn-and-cob meal on one of these sweep | 


mills. He estimates that the mill costs 
something like $30 and the grinding only 
about half a cent per bushel. This feeder 
does not believe in using much linseed oil 
cake in finishing his cattle when corn is 
under 30 cents a bushel, but if corn is over 
30 cents and linseed oil cake can be bought 
at from $15 to $18 per ton it is then a good 
investment to use a limited amount in the 
feed ration, but he does not believe that 
with western conditions the corn-and-cob 
meal ration can be improved upon. This 
feeder also urges, with a great deal of per- 
sistency, that farmers and stockiren, who 
are not in the feeding business should be 
very careful with their first feeding, and 
he advises a young farmer to seli his feed- 
ing steers this year rather than to take 
the chances of fattening them with expen- 
sive forage and high-priced corn 

A good feeder in Kansas reports that 
the best gain that he made was during the 
early spring months, when his feeding 
steers were on grass and -vhen he fed 
ground corn for dry feed. This feeder cau- 








$100 REWARD $100. 





The readers of this paper wi!l be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
ed di a has becu able to 
cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. ila!]'s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





select young stock for him. Any one who 
has taken the pains to analyze the mar- 
| kets during the past six months will have 
| seen that there has constantly been a dif- 
| ference of from seventy-five cents to $1.50 
a hundred on different qualities of stock 
| anlon bunches of cattle which conse from 
| the same neighborhood and the inexperi- 
enced farmer or feeder often wonders why 
his cattle, which have been in the feed ct 
| for five or six months, do not sell as near 
the top of the market price as those of his 
; neighbor. The whole xceret, if we nay 
call it by this term, lies in the quality of 
the cattle. 

There is no such thing as fooling the 
buyers of fatted cattle in the eastern mar- 


'WHY SHORTHORNS ARE POPULAh 





A TEXAS OPINION. 


Ex-Gov. Geo. W. Glick of Kansas, writ" 
What is been saying that they must buy their cat- 
the best breed of beef cattle to breed? Men | tie lower this fall will be interested in the 
may differ, and honestly, too, as to the following from the San Antonio “Ex- 
best breed of males to use to breed up the ' press: With the immense corn crop which 
common cattle of the country, and I have | is being raised in the cattle feeding states 
no quarrel with the friends of any breed. | the market for feeders will probably be 
stronger than last year. While the Texas 
stockman who was fortunate enough to be 
ences. But any of the thoroughbreds are | apje to ship all of his steers to market fat, 

far better than the scrub, and the breeder | yi) not be able to participate in the im- 
who uses thoroughbred males is far in ad- proved condition of the market this fall, 
vance of the one who uses scrubs. My OWN | i¢ will be a godsend to the cattlemen in 
preference is for the Shorthorn. There are the territory who for several reasons are 
many reasons why | prefer the Shorthorn | anyjous to clean up this year. There will 
to other breeds. The Shorthorn improves | no doubt be a goodly number of two-year- 
and breeds up all other breeds of cattle on | o14s fed in Texas this fall and winter. This 
which it is crossed. It improves all class-| can be done more advantageously this 
es of cattle to the highest point of bovine | year than ever before, for the reason that 
excellence. They take on flesh rapidly and | the supply of young steers in southwest- 
mature very early and can be fatted off at| ern Texas is of a better quality as a 
any age and sell in the market for the | whole than ever before, and while the 
block at top prices. price per head may be higher, it is equally 

The reason for this excellence is that /trye that they can be turned out of the 
the Shorthorn puts on flesh on those parts | feed pens fat at a less cost per pound than 
of the body where the high-priced, tender, | formerly. 
juicy steaks and roasts are found. The 
scrub steer may make as much weight for 
the food consumed as the thoroughbred or 
high grade Shorthorn, but no other class 
of beef animals produce such a wealth of 
high-priced steaks and roasts as are found 
in the upper third of the well-fatted Short- 
horn steer. The Shorthorn always shows 
evidence of good breeding. It has a pleas- 
ant countenance, a mild and tractable 
disposition, a broad, level back that car- 
ries a wealth of the best finely marbled 
steaks and roasts that bring the highest 
price in the markets, with thickly fleshed 
loins, long and well-finished quarters, 
while it has the well-sprung ribs that give 
it a style and finish, and which are cov- 
ered with thick, juicy flesh, mellow to the 
touch, and though firm is well marbled 
and tender. 

This great, broad back is one of his dis- 
tinguishing qualities. This broad back 
furnishes all the high-priced meats. It 
gives assurance that in cutting up and 
selling out the carcass that the largest 
per cent of good and valuable meat will 
be found and the largest per cent of good 
beef to live weight will reward the pur- 
chaser. It is the high price of the rib, the 
porterhouse, the sirloin and the round 
steaks that give the greatest value of the 
well-fed steer, and in the production of 
these valuable parts the Shorthorn steer 
has no equal when the whole carcass is 
considered in connection with its market 
value. While it is true once in awhile that 
a small number of another family of beef 
cattle may sell as well or better on some 
particular day in the market, it only at- 
tests the skill of a good feeder and does 
not disprove the fact that the Shorthorn 
is the best beef steer, and as a beef pro- 
ducer has no rival, and is by far the best 
seller every day that goes to the market. 


ing in “Farmers’ Guide,” says: 


Circumstances, conditions and education 
often have much influence in these prefer- 


DAKOTA CATTLE GOOD. 





Denver “Live Stock Record” (South Da- 
kota Correspondence): This has been as 
successful a season on the stock ranges of 
South Dakota as the ranchmen have seen 
for many years, yet on account of the 
number of cattle shipped in and their 
condition as shown at the roundup, which 
has just been completed, cattlemen are 
beginning to consider the question as to 
the limit of the capacity of the range 
country for sustaining large numbers of 
cattle. Never before has the productive- 
ness of the ranges been so thoroughly 
tested as during the present season. 
Thousands of cattle have been shipped in 
from Montana and from Texas and other 
southern states in order to get the benefit 
of the now famous grasses of the range 
districts of this state. So marked have 
been the results of cattle feeding upon 
these grasses that in the New York and 
London markets there has come to le 
recognized what is known as a “Dakota” 
brand of beef, which commands a better 
price than any other beef from the west- 
ern ranges. In order to have their cattle 
labeled ‘‘Dakota,’’ and thus get the better 
price coming therefrom, stockmen from 
these other states have shipped in thous- 
ands of head for a few months, just before 
sending them to market. This is a dis- 
tinct compliment to South Dakota, wut it 
has raised questions regarding the rights 
of stockmen that are at once so serious 
and so perplexing that much bitter strife 
will ensue before they will be settled.’ 


HERDERS OF THE WEST. 
“In the character of the men who care 
for the herds and flocks can be found an 
interesting subject for study. The cowboy, 
if he be the genuine article, is a man who 
daily does feats on the range that would 
win applause at a Wild West show. In his 
chase after the fleet, unbranded yearling, 
he is compelled to ride at headlong speed 
over country that a fox hunter would con- 





FEEDING STEERS FOR DECEMBER 
MARKET. 





“We have nine two-year-old steers 
which we want to feed out by Dec. 1 or 15 
at the latest on corn, stalk and all, cut 
from the field. When should we commence 
feeding and what feed could we add to the sider sure death. Danger confronts him 
above to advantage?” asks a correspond- in varied form, and no man can be an ef- 
ent in the “Breeders’ Gazette.” ‘They are | "lent cow-puncher who hasn't in him the 
running on grass with plenty of salt and spirit of recklessness. The writer once 
water, but no grain.” witnessed a stampede of wild cattle at 

To which Prof. Craig of the Iowa Ex- | ™dnight. A great herd was being held in 
periment Station replies as follows: a canyon of the Mazatzal Mountains. The 

In regard to the feeding of these steers night was as dark as it is possible for 
I would think it well to feed them on night to be. A coyote’s bark started the 
soaked corn during the summer. This will |"¢YOus animals to their feet, and they 
really be necessary to get them in good were off. The two riding guards on watch 
shape for the market at the time men- howled for help. Their sleeping comrades 
tioned. It would not matter much if the | ¥eTe UP in a twinkling. Each seized a 
corn was ground, but it would seem that horse at the picket line and mounted 
soaked old corn gives about as good re- without saddle, stopping only to twist a 
turns as any other method of preparation. |!00P of his riata about the pony’s nose. 
It ought to be soaked just long enough to Barely a dozen seconds had passed before 
soften it without becoming sour. ‘The | the camp-fire was deserted. The cowboys 
green cut fodder should be fed just as soon were plunging in the dark after the flee- 
as the pastures begin to show the effect of ing cattle, through a wild, rocky, unknown 
ary weather. If the pasture is abundant district, filled with mesquite and cactus, 
and continues succulent there would likely | CUt UP by dangerous arroyos and canyons. 
be no use in adding the cut corn to the ra- | BY noon of the succeeding day the drive 
tion until later in the season. was resumed. A half-dozen steers had 

As soon as the new corn is ready to been left behind, lamed or dead, in the 
feed, replace the soaked corn with snapped | 8¥!ches, while a few of the horses in the 
corn. The steers will like this and will|‘WTangler’s bunch’ in the lead were 
make satisfactory gains on it for a while. | Skinned and limping. But the cowboys, 
After being on this for a time it would be | their clothing in rags from the thorny 
well to add bran to the ration as the|™édnight ride, merely joked on their 
pasture decreases. To finish them in the |™Utual appearance and solaced their 
best way they ought to have a ration of | We@tiness with tobacco and with endless 
shelled corn, bran and oil-meal, if the lat- | 8098. As a rule, the cowboy is an Ameri- 
ter is reasonable in price. If cotton-seed |C@"- In the plateau region he may hail 
meal can be obtained at a fair price it will |£"9m anywhere, but usually comes either 
be found very profitable to use it. Into from California or from Texas. But they 
this grain mixture it will be well to put a all fraternize, making issue only over the 
few pounds of cut clover hay so as to | /iking of the Californian for a saddle with 
lighten it. In the way of fodders the steers |# ‘Single-barreled rig,’ which is a saddle 
ought to get corn fodder and clover hay with a single girth. The Texan despises 
and some form of roots or succulent feed. |®"¥thing but a double-cinched saddle, 
The quantity at all times should be regu- though usually he does not tighten the 
lated by the progress of the steers. yranes girth.—Capt. J. M. McClintock in 
Ainslee’s. 








EYE DISEASE.—E. H. C., Parson, Mo.: 
“My cattle are afflicted with an eye dis- 
ease. The first symptoms are a watery ex- 
cretion; then a film or scum appears, giv- 
ter of securing stock for their feed lots, | ing the eve a glassy appearance. The ani- 
says the “Field and Farm.” It is true | mal holds its head somewhat elevated and 
there has been some resumption of breed-|at times moves several paces backward, 
ing in that section, but it has not been/the lids become swollen and the scum 
of sufficient magnitude to cut much figure | thickens, giving the eye somewhat the ap- 
in the general result and feeders are to a| pearance of a watch erystal. The scum 
very great extent dependent on our west- disappears in from three to six weeks, 
ern ranges for supplies. They will soon | leaving the eye rather a pinkish blue. 


FEED THE CORN. 


It begins to look very much as if the 
cattle feeders in the corn belt are up 
against it hard again this year in the mat- 





kets. When cattle are offered for sale on 


tion of experienced eyes than can tell at 
a glance the exact quality and finish of 
each and every animal in the lot. These 
things should be taken into careful con- 
sideration when any farmer makes up his 
mind to buy a lot of feeding cattle. We 
would hardly advise any one who is near 
a good grain market to borrow money 
with which to buy feeding steers when he 
has no young hogs to run with them. The 
best lot of fatted cattle that will be turned 
off by a new feeder, unless he has had 
some previous experience, will not usually 
be the kind to top any live stock market 
and it will require close attention to all 
the little details in the feeding operation 
to secure a profit. 


AT THE NATIONAL YARDS. 


St. Louis sold the bulk of the hogs to- 
day at $5.25 to $5.32%, Chicago sold the bulk 
at $5.10 to $5.30, Kansas City sold the bulk 
at $5.00 to $5.15 and Omaha sold the bulk at 
$5.00 to $5.05. These figures show that the 
shippers to the St. Louis market get bet- 
ter results than do the shippers to rival 
markets.—Live Stock Reporter. 


ROBT. ROGERS, Fulton, Mo., says: “I 


these markets they pass under the inspec- | 


be appearing out this way with a whoop | Usually but one eye is affected at a time. 
and a yell. While the yield of corn this | put the worst feature of the disease is its 
year may not and probably will not be @/ aptitude to repeat itself on the same ani- 
record breaker, there will be such a large | mal, thereby enabling it to remain in a 
crop that it will hardly pay to sell it. In large herd for many months. The disease 
fact, it is a question whether it ever pays Spares neither age, sex or condition, and 
to sell corn. One of the most successful | when both eyes are attacked simultane- 
farmers in the west, David Rankin of Tar- | ously total blindness ensues.’"’ Reply.—Iif 
kio, Missouri, has made it an inexorable |you will search the back numbers of the 
rule never to sell any corn off his land. It | paper you will find many replies giving 
must all go to market in the shape of fat | advice about this disease of the eyes of 
stock and it is hardly necessary to add| cattle which has been called contagious 
that he has grown rich in following out |ophthalmia. In the South there is a form 
this plan. The far west is the only portion | of eye disease caused by the feeding of 
of the country that has a surplus of cattle | cotton seed as the sole diet for cattle, and 
and conditions are such in many parts of | as in your case there is evidently some ir- 
the range country that shipments will be | ritant at work it would be well to give a 
much closer than usual, on account of the | change of food as well as pasture. Keep 
dry weather which has curtailed the sup-|the cattle away from ponds, streams and 
ply of hay and water. Even at that, as an | rivers, as such places or low wet lands are 
old western man said a few days ago, if usually the places where the disease is 
all the cattle in the west were shipped off, | worst. At the outset of the attack the 
the market would not be seriously over-| animal should have a full dose of epsom 
stocked. Feeder buyers, that is a good|salts, afterward followed up with half 
many of them, lost money last year, and | ounce doses of saltpeter in the drinking 
this year they are insisting that they must | water or soft food three times daily. Sep- 
get their cattle cheaper or let them alone. | arate all affected animals and cover their 
So far this season nothing has occurred eyes with a cloth to be kept wet with a 
to indicate that stockers and feeders will | solution of creolin forty drops in one quart 
be radica]ly cheaper than last year. There | of water or a tem per cent solution of 
is an undoubted shortage of three-year-old | boracic acid. After the inflammation sub- 





am pleased with the result of my advertis- 
ing in the RURAL WORLD. The adver- 
tisement of the Hereford bull brought me | 
pore yd inquiries and the bull was quickly | 
sold.”’ 





| ers would like to see them. 


grass steers and supplies of yearlings and | sides the scum may be removed by paint- 
twos will hardly be excessive enough to | ing the eye twice daily with nitrate of sil- 
force prices down where prospective buy- | ver three grains, distilled water one ounce. 
—Breeders’ Gazette. 





Cattle feeders in this section who have | 


The Evans-Snider-Buel Live Stockh Com bulls by B Mo eet cad ous of Guna of 
mission Company at the National Stock | since 1856, and are great milkers. Cal! on or address 


| Yards, East St. Louis, sold a bunch of 


Te A Heay sor swore SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


% ; Dura Koun or april 3,"2¥ at 9200. or will trade him for 
minornaaie 125,000 ~ a a ¢ 


heifers. Also ¢- 
7 strains have been 
L @ JONES, peer, the bara 





two-year-old steers one day last week tor 
| 


transaction thus: 

The Hon. T. S. Chapman of Jerseyvilie, 
Il, who has earned the reputation of be- 
ing one of the most able cattlemen in cen- 
tral Illinois, had a consignment of 1,297- 
pound two-year-old steers at the yards 
that topped the market not only for the 
| day, but for the past seven months. They 
were composed principally of Shorthorns 
and realized 6 cents a pound. ‘‘pon Mr, 
Chapman personally reflects the honor-of 
having raised and fed these cattle, he hav- ‘ 
ing placed them on grass varly in the 
spring and later on finished them off with 
portions of oil meals, oats, tray and offi" 
corn. The nice, smooth, eveniy distrib- 





| the snug sum of $77.82 a head. The “Na- B 
tional Live Stock Reporter’ speaks of the en ry ros., e a a, i 0. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, as. 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 2d 133066 heads our} herg 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows Of,the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heiter; 


for sale at reasonab| 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 





uted fat which these steers displayed gives 
Mr. Chapman every reason in the world tr 
feel highly proud of his accomplishment. 
These fine cattle were bonght by Nelson 
} r, ‘Im 

feemetine ic, Lady by Champion of England. This blood made 
PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK FARMING. 


8 jal offering, # yearli 
cows. . 


———_—___ 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS | 
D Bpattan Hero T7902, out of Imp. Golien Thissie, Vol. 9, by Hoan Gauntlet, Golden 


herd in the State 
118676 In service, note his bresane 


W. P. HARNED, VERMONT, CooPpER Co., Mo. 











and started on dry feed about the first of 
September. They were put on full feed 
some time in November and fed six and mani ae bh Top and Bates ra 


a half months, during which time they | Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Cal) on or 
made an average gain of 300 pounds. These 


Some cattle were taken off the range S 
Short 


HORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Berkshires best blood in 
address, N 


America and 
oH. GENTRY, Sepatia 





steers were sheltered by an open shed 


so that they could help themselves. The 
feed consisted of cornmeal, ground oats 


each, with prairie hay given in the morn- 
ing; corn in stalks was given at noon and 
husked corn and fodder at night, says J. 
F. Greenslit in the “Field and Farm." 


This seemed to suit them pretty well. G.@ EnOz, ° 


ood 28 om ih HF Oe 6 OR LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


and bran, mixed one-third by bulk of | Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of Bt. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKE, Aset. Jen’! Magr. 





Of course this feed was all grown on the 
place. I always aim not to overfeed, but 
to keep the young stock growing right 
along and in good condition. I do not be- 


meal as there does not seem to be much ers not related to bulls. 
nutriment in it. Bran would be better to 


Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
lieve that it pays to grind cob with corn- | 18 @ Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, we. 





use in the feed to make it lighter and 


Ways raise my own steers. My aim is to 
get the best. 
more money there is in feeding and the 


rate ice ae pans waren," | BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! ©: Biacxwaren 


Cooper 


Herd headed py the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females are of 
The better the cattle the | pure Bates. with individual merit the standard.” Young stock of both sex for sale. °°’ "°7™ And 





greater the profit will be. 


q 


prices that I have used for two years and i oer eee pooner, See ome tate 


they would not take them because they 


seem were of incess, Braceletts Goodness 
Often I have offered bulls for sale at beef iis, puvelevingsn. Duke of Haselhurst llth, 123052 and 


ocunere ave & great many farmers in = (CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


even use a good one of their neighbor's. 12 Yearling Bulls ane 36 Feasting Heifers, all reds, for sale, ey Be coms of 


the Ki in, 
——. [, oe Violet] 4th 
vEFINLEY, Breckenriiee, mo.” 





had not yet learned the value of them, I 
also find that this is not the only mistake 
made. More alfalfa and corn fodder could 
be used if more stock were raised. On my 
ranch of $40 acres I aim to have about 
200 acres of corn annually. This is all fed 


cut early and preserved nicely so that a 


this way. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 


PASTEUR VACCINE 


is the original and successful preventive remedy for 


to stock of some kind and the mahure 
which is made is returned to the field. By 
so doing about seventy-five acres are 
manured annually. The fodder corn is * 


great deal of feeding value is obtained in] Write for particulars, official endorsemeats and testimonials from stock 
raisers who have successfully used PASTEUR ANTHRAX VACCINE 
av. Loki aneomal Mies eine. in the United States since 1895 and protected their stock against Anthrax. 


as PASTEUR VACCINE CO., CHICAGO. 


Branches :—Kansas City; Ft. Worth, ete. 





der-Buel Company. 


RECEIPTS during the week ending 
Sept. 1, were 9,761 cattle, 20,435 hogs and by ear the same. 
4,875 sheep, against 16,992 cattle, 22,458 hogs 
and 9,220 sheep the previous week, a de- 


Price List. 


— PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 
And Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
Btocked up. Address 

. L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 





crease of 7,281 cattle, 2,023 hogs and 4,345 
sheep. Compared with the corresponding Monday, Sept. 3.—CATTLE—Receipts 
week a year ago cattle decrease 6,200, hogs | pounds full range $3.45 to $5.40, 
400 and sheep 2,100. Receipts of cattle at|bulk sold at $4.75 to $5.00; feeding 
the four principal markets this week were steers, fair to choice, 0 pounds and up- 
121,600, the smallest for this week for over | wards, $8 to $4.75, bulk at $3.70 to $4.20, and 
ten years. The decrease compared with |they were plain quality; common to choice 
last week is 25,000, of which Chicago loses | stockers, $2.50 to $4.50, bulk at $3.25 to $4, 
9,000, Kansas City 12,000, St. Louis 4,000,/and the quality was only fair; stock heif- 
while Omaha gained 3,000. Compared with | ers full range $2 to $3.40 and the bulk at 
a year ago, receipts show a decrease of | $2.75 to $3.15; fancy native heifers sell at 
23,000 head. Receipts of hogs at the four 
markets were 237,500 this week, against | market; choice native heifers sell at $4.25 
224,000 last week and 199,100 a year ago. | to $4.65; good native cows and heifers sell 
Receipts of sheep amounted to 144,000 head, | at $3.35 to $4.15; medium cows at $2.75 to 
being 15,000 less than last week, but 22,000 | $3.95: fair cows $2.40 to $2.70; inferior, light 
more than a year ago. and old cows $1.50 to $2.23. The bulk of the 
CATTLE—Receipts in the native division | Southwest cows sold at $2.2 to $3.15 and 
were exceptionally light, and the quality |the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.50 to 
not as good as on last week, with the ex-! $3.50. Canning cows sell at $1.50 to $2.50. 
ception of a few bunches. Best full load of | veal calves, full range, $4.50 to $7.25 per 
steers averaged 1,297 Ibs., and sold for $6.00 | 100 pounds, bulk at $6 to $7 per 100 pounds; 
per cwt., the top price paid on this market | heretics and yearlings sold at $2.25 to $4.75 
since the fore part of January. There was| per 1) pounds with the bulk at $8 to $4; 
an urgent demand for fat cattle all week, | bulls, full range $2.65 to $3.50, bulk of sales 
and prices were steady to strong each day | $3 to $3.30: stocker bulls sold at $2.75 to 
on best grades. The market this week has | $3.40, the bulk at $8 to $3.3. During the 
been in better condition than at any time | week the milkers sold at a full range of 
during the season. For some time past | $20 to $50 per cow and calf, the bulk of 
we have predicted stronger prices on good | sales being at $30 to $40. 
fat cattle, and still feel of the opinion that Receipts in the Southern division this 
the very best grades will sell for higher | week have been considerably lighter than 
prices. The export market has been en-|jast, there being only 160 cars against 410 
couraging to exporters, and they have/ cars last week, a decline of 250 cars. The 
been free buyers of cattle at all markets. | general offerings have been only of fair 
HON. T. 8S. CHAPMAN, of Jerseyville, | quality, bulk being of light weight, very 
Ill, received credit for marketing two|few heavy cattle coming forward. The 
loads of the best cattle that have been on | market closes anywhere from 35 to Sc per 
sale during the year, which we sold for|ewt. higher on all classes of steers, while 
$6.00 per cwt. We had these cattle photo-|cows and heifers show an advance of 15 
graphed, and cut will be made for next is-|to 2c per cwt. The best cattle on sale 
sue of the RURAL WORLD. weighed 1,078 Ibs., and sold at $4.30, there 
The very best grades of corn fed heifers | being several bunches good enough to sell 
have been very scarce, and a good demand ' at $4 to $4.25. Receipts of Arkansas and 
pervailed during the week. Medium classes | Tennessee cattle were very limited, bulk 
of butcher cows and heifers also sold to. selling at $2.50 to $3 per cwt. Bulls and 
a better advantage than on last week; in| oxen sold at $2.75 to $3.25, cows and heifers 
fact, cows and heifers of all descriptions! $2.50 to $3. Bulk of Texas and Indian 
showed an advance of about lic per cwt.| Territory calves sold at $10 to $11.50 per 
There has been a large attendance of head. 
stocker and feeder buyers here during the HOGS.—-Tuesday, arrivals moderate, and 
week, several who could not fill their or- | business opened with a reasonable show 
ders on account of the very light receipts | of activity, prices about the same as Mon- 
of this class. Prices on this class have] day, bulk good hogs selling at $5.30 to 
advanced 15 to 2c per ewt. The demand | $5.35. Wednesday, receipts less than Tues- 
for the very best grades of cows and day, prices about the same, 55 head select 
calves has been good, while the common | selling at $5.45. Thursday, offerings con- 
classes of aged cows have sold very slow, | tinue light, prices about steady with 
and at low prices, a good many of the | Wednesday, but closed a shade easy. Fri- 
cows having to be sold for canners, and | day, opened strong to 5c higher on best 
the calves for veal. lights and butcher selections, general 
The following quotations are based upon | trade a shade higher than the opening of 
the present condition of the trade: the week. Saturday, arrivals very light, 
Best native beef steers, strictly fancy | market steady to 5c lower. Range of 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.85 prices as follows: Butchers and packers 
to $6.10; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 | $5.30 to $5.40, Yorkers and shippers $5.25 
pounds ‘average, $5.55 to $5.80; good ship- | to $5.35, heavy pigs $5.20 to $5.25, light pigs 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 $4.50 to $4.75, rough heavies $4.50 to $5. 
pounds, $5.20 to $5.50; fair to medium ship-| SHEEP—Under light receipts Tuesday, 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.85 to | the market on best lambs advanced 25c per 
%.15. The bulk of the native beef steers ewt., and l5c per ewt. on sheep. Wednes- 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards were day’s light receipts caused another l0c 
of good to choice quality sold at $5.50 to, advance on best lambs, and a steady 
$5.80 and the top was $6 for 1,297-pound off- ' market on sheep. Receipts continued light 
erings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds av- during the balance of the week, and mar- 
erage, full range, rough to best, $4.50 to $6, | ket steady on all grades. We quote the 
bulk of sales at $5.25 to $5.50; steers, 1,000 following prices: Best lambs $5 to $5.35, 
to 1,19 pounds average, full range $4.50 to | fair lambs $4.25 to $4.75, best sheep $3.75 to 
$5.50, bulk of sales at $5.15 to $5.40; ! $4, stockers $8 to $3.50, cull lambs $2 to $4, 


$4.70 to $5, and there were very few on the 











steers weighing less than 1,000 bucks $2.25 to $3. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire H: Angose Goats, ht Brahi ) 
Golden "Seabright chickens. as oy cane fot 
sale. Call on or address 

J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ENGLISHBine bieoded and oxtrs 
fine stock. Your orders solicited. 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, Top iteree. A few choice heifers. 
rite to . E. MOSHER & SON, 
Salisbury, Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Cham 122702, and out of 
Rose of Sharon,Craig’s ett os a bargain if taken 
soon. Call on or 

POWELL BROS., LEE’s SUMMIT, Mo. 














20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
For ere the famous Red 
the 
last pure C: other two Cruickshank 
crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals. 
For prices, ete,. address 

W. H. H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 by Heathen Lad 24 heads 
the herd. Leading famili : 


poune bulls and ies. in by 
jullivan Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. R. Sta 
Harris, Mo. 


JOKN MORRIS, GHILLIGOTHE, MO. 


wold and Shropshire Sheep. ” Prices reasomable. 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
** MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood of the following great bulls largely 
disseminated in the offering: Young Abbottsburn 
Victoria Baron and Scotlands Crown. 

















Eb — Twenty registered 
Aberdeen-Angu> 

bulls for sale, sired by Admiral of Esti}! 29510. 

Address, JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, !!! 


SHORTHOR CATTLE cornea: stock 
was tops selected 

from best blood to the breed, and Poland- 
China hogs of the most approved strains, extr® 
good young cattle and bogs for sale; write your 
wants: visitors wel farm adj town on 
K. C. Seott &M. Ry. 8.W.COX, 8.Greenfield, Mo 














Live Stock Auctioneer’, 


AUCTIONEERS. 
yy, Marshall, Mo. Have 


JAS. W. SPAR 
been and am now ‘orthe best sales of cattle. 
hogs and horses held in America. Terms low. 

» WERE MES GEES BaGENeORE. 1s. 


lowa’s LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates. 


ose —_ 








liberal in the native division, and prices 
ruled steady on best to 10c lower on me- 
dium. Chicago reported 23,000, and the 
market steady on best grades, lower 
all others. Receipts in the quarantine di- 
vision were heavy and the market ruled 
a shade easier on best grades and 10 to lic 
lower on di and 

HOGS—Light run, market opened weak 
to Be lower, bulk selling at $5.25 to $6.30. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
at last week's closing prices. 
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York Boy, by Wilkes Boy, winner of the 
2 trot at Readville, began the season 
without a record. On his first winning 
heat a few weeks ago he took a mark of 
2129, which he lowered at Readville to 


98 
es | 


The $20,000 stallion race takes place’ at 
Readville Thursday, Sept. 27. The follow- 
ng class races will.be on the card that 
week with $1,000 purses: 2:09, 2:11, 2:14, 
16, 2:24, trotting; 2:06, .2208, 2:10, 2:14, 2:17, 


pacing 


hr. J. T. Weathersgof Rich Hill, Mo., 
did the starting of the speed classes at 
the Rich Hill and Harrisonville 
Fairs. Mr. Weathers is a very level head- 
-d gentleman and made an excellent start- 
ing judge, giving satisfaction to specta- 
tors and horsemen. With the experience 
of some of our starting judges he would 
ndoubtedly stand at the head of the 


both 


class. 
. 


John G. Callison, Windsor, Mo., pro- 
joses to let everybody have a chance to 
get some of his Walnut Boy stock Sept. 
Walnut Boy has become one of our 
popular stallions and no better 
chance will be afforded soon to procure 
some of his get. Read carefully his adver- 
tisement in this issue of the RURAL 
WORLD, send for a catalog, prepare to 
buy a ticket to attend this great sale and 
don't fail to be there, 


most 


p. C. Knox, an amaveur driver of 
Pittsburg, lately drove his trotting team, 
\Vert and Dr. Leek, a mile in 2:10%, beat- 
ing the best previous time on record for a 
erformance of this sort by one and 
three-quarter seconds. The world’s record 
which this displaces was that of Belle 
Hamlin and Honest George, who placed it 
t 2:124, where it has stood since 1892. Mr. 
\\nox is the man who paid $10,000 for the 
trotting team, Wert and &B. C., at a Chica- 
go sale two years ago. 


During the recent meeting at Joliet, LIL, 
Abbott Hill, by pacing a winning heat in 
2:14, made his dam, the famous brood- 
mare Possum Pie, by Octoroon, one of 
the only two matrons on record that have 
produced four 2:15 performers, she being 
previously the dam of Judge Hurt, 2:09%, 
Dr. Flowers Hill, 2:124%, and Lena Hill, 2, 
2:12%, beside George Campbell, 2:17. Pos- 
sum Pie is owned by Mr. Thomas Boyle, 
of Chicago, and is now at his Lincoln 
Farm, Palatine, IL, with a foal by Col- 
bert, 2:084, at foot. 


Grattan Boy is a great horse. At the 
Harttord, Connecticut, meeting he beat 
the great trotters easily in one two three 


Fe 
When the animal is covered at night it 





order. The 2:08 trot brought out Arion, 
Lord Vincent, John Nolan and Grattan | 
Boy. The conditions of this race were pe- 
culiar, each heat being considered a race 
for one-third of the money, divided, and 
the horses drawing for new positions each 
heat. Grattan Boy took all three heats, 
and his share of the money was $950. In 
the second heat John Nolan ‘‘knuckled 
over” at the turn in a break, and one of 
the bones in his fetlock was broken. He 
will probably be permanently retired from 
the track. Nolan was sold by J. E. Hubin- 
ger this season to O. T. Kent, of Cleve- 
land, O., for $10,000, and has been cam- 
paigned by Foote, who has driven him for 
three seasons, winning the Charter Oak 
Stake in 1898. His best time is 2:08 flat. 





Preparing the hoof for the shoe is a 
very nice piece of work and but very few 
men are qualified to doit. H. D. Blakes- 
lee says: I am convinced that much more 
depends on the proper leveling of the foot 
than upon the form of shoe. My concep- 
tion of a level foot is, to dress the hoof 
so that the bottom will be absolutely 
“quare with the plumb line of the leg. 
When this is accurately done, the shoe 
perfectly level, and the nails—not too 
‘arge—properly driven, there remains very 
little oceasion for any but a plain, ordi- 
nary shoe of proper weight for the sub- 
ject being shod. Another important point 
in this connection is placing the shoe on 
the foot so that the center of the former— 
that is a line drawn from the center of the 
heels of shoe to the center of toe thereof— 
shall plumb line of the leg. ‘This may 
at times cause one side of the hoof to be 
rasped off more on one side than on the 
ther, but if skillfully done the foot can 
be induced to grow to this normal posi- 
‘ton, I am now treating two very bad 
‘\uarter cracks exactly on these lines, with 
‘n ordinary shoe, with marked success, 
vermitting the shoe to rest on all parts 
of the wall alike. 


Dr. I. P. O'Connor, the veterinarian to 
‘he British army in South Africa, will 
eave New Orleans in a few days to con- 
‘nue his investigation of the peculiar dis- 
ase which has broken out among Ameri- 
an horses in Africa, and which is caus- 
ng such heavy losses. It is in conse- 
uence of these losses that the British 
War Department has been unable to cease 
te purchase of horses in the United 
States, as it expected to do, and is com- 
pelled to keep on buying to supply the 
‘eficiencies. American veterinarians are 
puzzled to know the exact nature of the 
ailment. It attacks the horses from this 
‘ountry and does not trouble the native 
“tock, The belief is that the disease is a 
kind of malarial fever. It is slow and 
debilitating, and soon pulls the victim 
“own to skin and bones. “That South 
American fever is the newest thing in vet- 
‘rinarian circles,” says Dr. O’Connor, 

and we do not understand it very well. 











does not contract the fever, but as soon 
as exposed to dews and grass heavy with 
dew, it succumbs.” Dr. O'Connor believes 
that the disease is similar to pink eye or 
acclimated fever. The British War De- 
partment has sent some of the ablest 
veterinarians, Americans as well as Brit- 
ish, to South Africa, in the hope of solv- 
ing the problem and finding a cure for a 
malady which is causing it a loss of $1,000,- 
000 a month for horses. 


The great cities of the world use up an 
enormous number of horses every year, 
and these must constantly be resupplied 
by horses from the country or from for- 
eign parts. It is stated that in the sub- 
urbs of London alone there are 750,000 
horses in use, and that 100,000 horses must 
every year be sent into these suburbs to 
take the place of those worn out. The city 
of Berlin takes 100,000 new horses every 
year. A large number of the horses used 
England and on the tramlines, both of 
England and on the Contiment, are ex- 
ported from the United States. The horses 
are shipped from the ports of New York 
and Boston to the perts of London, Liv- 
erpool and Glasgow, and quite a large 
number are transshipped at London fer 
the ports of Antwerp and Havre. The 
ocean rates on horses from New York and 
Boston are from $25 to $30 per head, includ- 
ing feed and attendance, insurance for the 
voyage and for 10 days afer landing, and 
dock charges. 


Missouri horses made a good showing at 
the great Readville, Mass., meeting. Here 
is an account of What Gyp Walnut and 
Gentry'’s Treasure did at that meeting: 
Five pacers siarted in the 2:12 class for a 
purse of $1,000, the most striking feature 
of the race being the losing of the second 
heat by Gyp Walnut. He won the first 
heat in 2:10%, a new record for him, was 
last in the second heat, which John Payne 
nipped at the wire from Early Bird, Jr., 


with Little Frank, in 2:13%, and 
then the Walnut Boy came first 
again in the third heat and won 
it in 2:10% They were all tired 


in the fourth heat, which Gyp Walnut won 
in 2:14. John Hussey brought a good 
thing up from Missouri and cut it loose 
in the 2:17 pace. The funny part of it, too, 
was that John wasn’t trying to do any- 
thing cunning, either. He found himself 
starting a five-year-old son of John R. 
Gentry in a field of seventeen pacers, and 
after getting the word discovered he could 
win, and at once set about doing it. First 
money is satisfactory to Hussey whenever 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Columbus ob- 
serves “The fastest green trotter of the 
year is Contralto, 2:0, a four-year-old 
daughter of The Conqueror, 2:12\%."" Right, 
and why? When I first got acquainted 
with Northwest Missouri I heard of a 
couple of Merchant mares that had been 
bought in St. Louis. One of these mares 
was bred to Jester D., 5%. The horse and 
the mare belonged to James B. Prather, 
well known among the thoroughbred peo- 
ple. Jester D. was by Almont, dam Hor- 
tense by Messenger Duroc, g. 4. Nelly 
McDonald by Colossus registered in 
Bruce's stud book as thoroughbred. Jes- 
ter D. has done nothing as a‘ sire. Sev- 
eral of his daughters are producers. Red 
Rose, the dam of Contralto, 2:10, is also 
the dam of Guy, 2:12; Eliza K., 2:11%,, and 
The Bishop, 2:294%. It is such mares as 
Red Rose that furnish the best of the 
performers that make trotting horse his 
tory. 

Pearl by Treasure, 2:18%, dam of Gen- 
try’s Treasure, 2:10, | am quite sure was 
bred at Green Ridge, Mo. Her dam was 
Doll, by Joe Elmo, and I think her sec- 
ond dam was an untraced pacer. She 
was sold to the Allen Bros., who bred 
Gentry's Treasure at La Monte, Mo. The 
Kendall Stock Farm at Valley Falls, 
Kan., has been picking up some produc- 
ing dams, and among them are Pearl by 
Treasure, and Lady Isabel by Joe Elmo, 
dam of Mary A., 2:14%, and George Ben- 
nen, 2:17%, by Monitor. I thought Mr. 
Morrison was making a mistake when he 
secured this mare, to breed to Happy Heir. 
Kentucky ought to have a monopoly on 
breeding high-priced blind mares to first- 
class stallions. Is there anywhere else 
in the world where a blind brood mare 
like Beulah, dam of Beuzetta, would 
bring over $2,000. Beulah now has five 
in the list, a blind son that is a sire, and 
one producing daughter. Iconoclast last 
year warned the readers of the “‘American 
Horse Breeder"’ against using hereditary 
blindness, yet had in the stud a son of a 
blind mare. 

Sexion, by Blue Bull, last week put his 
first standard trotter in the list, which 
now gives him one trotter, one pacer, 
and makes the ninth new standard per- 
former for the sons of Blue Bull in 1900. 
It is strange that this old pacer will still 
continue to add to a trotting family, that 
if it was left to the majority of turf writ- 
ers and breeders of fashionable strains of 
trotting blood, never would have been, 
Atlantic King had two of his colts take 
records one afternoon last week, averag- 
ing better than 2:06. Only one horse has 





he can get it, and as he doesn't 
buy pools he isn't troubled’ with 
remorse when he discovers that 
he can’ win after the race is 
under way. The son of Gentry is called 


3entry’s treasure and is out of Pearl, by 
Treasure. This was his first start this 
year. His owner is J. Scott Lindley, Stan- 
berry, Mo. In the auctions the horse sold 
from $5 to $15 in pools of $225 to $425, when | 
the horses were sold out, and several of 
the stable boys and drivers who were 
willing to play long shots cashed some’ 
very attractive tickets on very small in- 
vestments. Fred 8. Wedgewood, a roan 
horse by Fred 8S. Wilkes, was considered 
almost a sure winner, and brought $75 to 
$35 for The Private, $35 for Garnet, $15 for 
for Satan, Braden $15, Jenny Mac $15, Vic- | 
tor $10, Gentry'’s Treasure $1, Junero $10, ; 
and the field, including Bethel, Alberta, | 
Wistura, Rex, Rosalet and San Telmo, $5. 
Alivhough the three heats were paced in 
2:11, 2:10 and 2:11, Gentry’s Treasure was 
not all out in any of them. Fred 8S. Wedge- 
wood drove him out the first heat, Ituna | 
in the second and Jenny Mac in the third, ! 
but he outpaced them all. As a three- | 
year-old he got a mark of 2:24%. He is! 
now five years old and is John R. Gentry's 
first 2:10 performer, 


The end of August is very apt to be 
about as trying a time as there is in the 
entire training year, says the “Horse- 
man.” Everything else is hot clear 
through, and it therefore isn't surprising 
that both trainers and horses warm up a 
little too easily when things go wrong. 
Then this is the very time when mishaps 
most love to add their burden to the sum- 
mer’s list of trouble. The bad leg that 
was nursed through the spring condition- 
ing and the early races suddenly takes 
a notion to pay its debts to overstrained 
nature and collapses utterly, from the 
standpoint of any more racing. The green 
trotter which improved steadily from 
week to week under the excitement of the | 
racing, suddenly gets to the limit of his 
undeveloped campaigning endurance and 
promptly explodes. A pacer that merely 
brushed a knee in June takes to knocking 
off sections of the leg, not to mention 
knee boots, every time he strikes a turn. | 
The heretofore reliable campaigner loses 
his ambition and speed; and if the trainer 
is unwise enough to try to thump those | 
qualities back into him, there is soon 
another bad actor on the list of the unre- , 
liables. Through the unaccountable 
changes in driving form and luck that | 
every year brings along, men that the 
trainer has always held safe begin to turn 
the tables and leave him in the ruck of 
the moneyless; perhaps they even look 
back over their shoulders in the way he 
once gazed at them. And so it goes. To 
make matters worse, the trainer’s temper 
usually goes at the same time. With it 
vanish the chances of even any part of the 
stable that may have for the time being 
kept out of the general demoralization. 
The poor beasts can’t do impossibilities, 
and if they are outclassed, that’s all. 
there is to it. The sting of defeat gets 
into the whip; the weariness of unsuccess- 
ful struggling dulls the driving powers, 
and all goes from bad to worse. Here 
is where a man shows what he is made 
of. The one chance of getting away with 
the situation and restoring the earning 
qualities of the horses lies in the rising 
above his own hot weather troubles and 
giving the entire stable the best obtain- | 
able combination of good temper, rest 
and sensible work. Some trainers race in’ 
the early part of the season and then de- 
liberately take two or three weeks for a 
training let down and rest at this trying 
time. Their horses then shape up very 
quickly for the last six weeks of the cam- 
paign, which the mid-season let up may 
make the most profitable of the year. 











We are very glad to notice the ad. of T. 
L. Phillips of Aurora, Ill., elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Phillips, as many of our 
readers know, manufactures the Aurora 
Triple Geared Cob & Grain Grinder, which 
users have found to be one of the fastest 
‘grinders in the market. There are doubt- 
less many who intend this season to pur- 
chase a feed mill, and to all such we say, 
white to Mr. Philiips for circulars and get 
posted. He sells direct to farmers at fac; 
tory prices. Please mention this paper in 








| Blue Bull. 


two colts whose average record is so low 
as Frank Rogers, 2:08%, and Harry O. 4, 
2:08%4, and Atlantic King’s dam is the best 
mare among the producing daughters of 
Hardly had the ink got dry on 
the papers that were mourning because 
the 2:10 trotters had not appeared when 
they began to come in by squads. 

It will be remembered that Dud Bourne 
of La Belle, Mo., was induced to take 
$1,200 for his brood mare Tot by Dictator 
in foal to Egmont, by the elder McFerren. 
When the dispersion sale was made at 
Jlenview Mr. Bourne repurchased Tot at 
an advance in foal to ’ancoast. She foaled 
Patenter that took a trotting record of 
2:27%. While at Glenview Tot was bred 
to Nutwood and produced Bretwood. Pat- 
enter is the sire of Florence B., 2:24%, in 
2:50 class trot at La Plata. Mo. Tot now 
has three sons that are sires, all foaled 
since the sale to Glenview—Northwest In 
utero-when sold, by Egmont, Bretwood 
by Nutwood, sire of two trotters and one 
pacer, and Patenter, sire of Florence B., 
2:244. Dr. McReynolds, by Patenter, won 
the county pace and a record of 2:34%. I 
suggested last year if you would watch 
the returns in the future you would find 
many of the sires bred in the lines that 
this fellow is bred in, by male descend- 
ants of Woodford. Mambrino, dams by 
some of the different branches of the sons 
of Hambletonian. Not less than ten so 
far this season have been prominent as 
race winners, and the family is making 
and will make rapid advances in the fu- 
ture. 

The McCartney brothers lost Don Me- 
dium the same day Ben McGregor died at 
Carthage. Don Medium was a coach 
horse in style, finish and action, belonging 
to the family of Riley Medium. On the 
20th he was all right, but it is supposed 
injured himself in some way in the stall, 
as swelling was noticed early in one of his 
testicles extending to the connecting cord. 
He was kept under the influence of 
opiates, and died in great agony. It is a 
great loss to the McCartneys as well as 
to the breeding interests of Greene Coun- 
ty. They had built a training track in the 
northeast part of Ash Grove and the horse 
was developing speed rapidly. The own- 
ers, who run a Racket store in Ash Grove, 
have six of his colts that will be handled 
and prepared for the Eastern markets. 

Jack Larkin of Springfield, Mo., has 
bought from James E. Tillery of Flem- 
ington, Mo., Judge Wonder, by Roulette, 
son of Mambrino Russell, second dam 
claimed to be by Axtell. . 

Roulette is the sire of Chimes C., 2:26, 
Brownie, 2:22%, and Settira, 2:20%. Rou- 
lette’s dam was by Belmont, and he re- 
sembled this great Woodburn sire in color 
and form nearer than any son he ever 
sired. 

Adjuster, 
was supposed to 


2:26, by Administrator that 
have been burned at 
Mansfield, Ohio, several years ago, has 
| made a season in 1900 at Clinton, Mo. 
| There should be several of Adjuster’s Mis- 
souri colts ready to step into the list 
when given an opportunity. Two of them 
are out of Dollie T., 2:15%. 

| This is the month that will tell how 
long a 2:10 trotting list we are to have, 


and how long a list of Missouri sires 1900 


will give us. 

I would suggest that if there are any 
readers of the RURAL WORLD who are 
like Gov. Colman and have a frame barn 
full of hay, grain and good horses, not 
insured, that they go and get insurance 
before they go to bed. I have not the 
least doubt in the world that Gov. Col- 
man would do that very thing if he had 
his barn and feed back again. A business 
that is not worth insuring is not worth 
running. 

What good does it do us to breed the 
best stock and raise large crops and 
leave them subject to loss by the ele- 
ments or the fertunes or misfortunes of 
destiny, and have them swept from wus in 
amoment, We-have one more member of 
the great RURAL WORLD family who 
will know better in the future, but as is 
usually the case, the teachings of experi- 
ence are expensive. 
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RICHBALL AND DON, 2-. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: ,\ 


New York 
“Sun” writer quoted in one of your late 
issues speaking of old pacers and their lot 
in later life says Westmont's old rival, 
Richball, is being hacked about in a livery 
stable up in Minnesota. It me say the 


old warrior’s declining days are spent hap- 
pily as any of the old-timers spoken of in 
the article quoted. He is and has been 
owned for years by D. L. Hughes, a coal 
merchant of Minneapolis, Minn Mr. 
Hughes gives Richball as good care as 
any horse gets. He is driven occasionally 
on the streets of Minneapolis by his own- 
er, enough to exercise hi« 
keep him in good health. 
Regarding the good horse Don, 2:06, a lit- 
tle history might be good reading. Don 
was sired by Egg Nogg, dam Fanny, by 
Hamilton's Waxie, by Old Waxie, second 
dam by Stump the Deale: Fanny was 
brought to Missouri from Kentucky by a 
Mr. McElroy and was sold to Jas. Luke of 
Carthage, Mo. While in his possession she 
foaled the horse now known as Don. At 
two years old Don was sold to 0. W. 
Sparks, present sheriff of this Cherokee 
County, Kan. Mr. Sparks sold him to 
D. B. Whiteside of Galena. who partially 
developed him. It was while in Mr. White- 
side’s possession ‘that Don got his head 
singed in a fire that burned down the liv- 
ery barp in which he was kept, and had it 
not been for the horse’s good sense he 
would have perished. All the other horses 
staid in the barn till dead, but Don had 
sense enough to get out and he got out. 
For a long time he was considered worth- 
less after this fire. He recovered 
from his injuries and the track at Galena, 
Kansas, was soon set on fire by him. He 
had blossomed into a race horse through 
trials and tribulations and again changed 
hands, passing to the ownership of Chaun- 
cey Sumner of Galena, who lately resold 
him for $2,000, instead of $3,000. 

We will let Bro. Clement claim him as a 
Missouri foaled horse, but we want it un- 
derstood that he is now a Kansas horse, 
has developed his speed in the thriving 
city of Galena, Kans., has made his record 
and fought his races while owned by a 
Kansas man. 

He is a game horse. Through the season 
of 1899, his owner tells me, he was nev- 
er touched with the whip, in 38 races 
was behind the money but twice, and had 
not a tint of “yellow” in his make up. He 
jogged at the trot, was rather ungainly 
las a colt, good headed, cheerful and game 
to the core. LINWOOD. 
Columbus, Kans., Sept. |. 
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HUMANE TREATMENT OF HORSES. 
The visitation of such an intense and 
prolonged hot wave as one now apparently 
passing away naturally turns our atten- 
tion, or should do so, to the wants and 
comfort of all animals dependent upon 
us, says J. H. C., in the “Country Gentle- 
man.’ Sweltering in such heat is far 
more trying to their systems, and oftener 
fatal, than even a lengthy zero tempera- 
ture; in the latter case, covering with 
blankets, making winter quarters as 
weather-tight and comfortable as possible, 
and liberal giving of heat-promoting foods, 
will mitigate the pain and discomfort of 
severe cold. Though it is practically im- 
possible to afford absolute relief to ani- 
mals distressed by such a torrid, humid 
atmosphere as the present, we should not 
be deterred from trying to alleviate by 





every means the evident sufferings of 
our four-footed friends on all like oc- 
casions. While human beings have to 


undergo the same ordeal, it must be re- 
membered that they have the power to re- 


lieve themselves to a great extent, Do- 
mestic animals, however, must endure 
whatever misery their owners see fit to 


inflict upon them either through laziness, 
ignorance or wilful neglect. The saying 
“a merciful man is merciful to his beast" 
implies not only the abstention from di- 
rect cruelty or the infliction of any need- 
less pain of any kind, but means the 
adoption of all reasonable means for its 
comfort and well-being; so that, through 
whatever cause animals suffer beyond 
what is really unavoidable their owners 
will be denounced by public opinion, 
which is very severe upon cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

On all farms during summer 
proper provisions should be made for 
shelter from the sun’s rays, for protection 
as far as possible from the harassing in- 
sects, and for free access to pure, fresh 
water; this is about all that can be done 
for cattle that have to be turned out to 
pasture during hot days. For myself I 
prefer to house animals, especialiy milch 
cows, from 9 a. m. to 4 or 5 p. m., dark- 
ening the stable or barn, which gives re- 
lief from insect attacks, and offering wa- 
ter at frequent intervals. There must be 
a tremendous shrinkage in milk yield 
of cows exposed in shadeless flelds to a 
six-hours’ average temperature of % de- 
grees daily (the record here from Aug. 5 
to 11) to say nothing of the prostration the 
poor beasts must have undergone; one 
would think motives of financial economy 
would have suggested stabling them dur- 
ing the hottest hours of the day, but in 
many cases that came under my observa- 
tion they did not seem to have done so. 
Pastures, where properly managed, still 
afford an apology for a meal, but the ma- 
jority of them are becoming brown and 
bare. One hasn't to listen very intently 
to hear, either night or day, the cries of 
cows in pastures, expressive of need of 
food or water, most probably both. 
Shiftless farmers in emergencies like the 
present are never equal to the occasion, 
thus not only sustaining heavy financial 
loss themselves but infli-ting needless pain 
upon their animals. 

A frequent combing «' 


every 


brushing of the 





In every town 
and village 


the 


Axle 
Grease 


that makes your 
horses glad. 





Switches of cows and horses, especially 


during heated periods, will materially ada 


{» their comfort, as it enables them more 


quickly become matted or curled together, 


80 that extra attention should be given 
them at such times. 

Farm horses that are called upon to 
work day by day suffer more than any 
other domestic animal in hot weather. 
Generally wearing heavy harness, with 


their work made doubly hard by the dry 
and hard condition of the soil, they have 
to toil for hours at a time in a broiling 
sun, and are not infrequently clubbed or 
kicked if they happen to stop suddenly or 
swerve in a vain attempt to dislodge some 
exasperating fly. All horses should have 
free heads when insects are troublesome, 
frequent rests should be allowed, fly nets 
provided, and kindness 
tality shown 


instead of bru- 
when it can be so plainly 
seen why they are temporarily unable to 
attend to their work properly. . Several 
times this summer, when cultivating, the 
horse has, after lifting Hts hind leg to 
try to get rid of some pest biting its ab- 
domen, brought the foot squarely down 
On a potato plant; but I did not feel that 
Swearing at or whipping the horse would 
mend the matter, I found that the horse 
worked equally well, and with much great- 
er comfort, with the check-rein lying on its 
neck. At the end of the row I called an 
occasional short halt, utilizing the oppor- 


and to cast a reproachful glance at old 
father Sol overhead. 

But if the ordinary check-rein is irk- 
some to a horse in fly-time, what must 
that cursed instrument of torture, the 
overhead one, be? Just now, whenever I 
see one, I feel like destroying it, at the 
risk of a lawsuit or a verbal or fistic en- 
counter with the owner, If the good peo- 
ple who seem so anxious about their per- 
sonal safety as to take such, extraordinary 
pains to have all dogs muzzled in summer 
(another senseless and useless piece of 
cruelty) would turn their attention to the 
overhead check rein question, they would 
find that they were, by trying to abolish 
its use, doing far more for the preserva- 
tion of their august persons, nine 
out of ten of the numerous runaways are 
caused by horses too highly checked, or 
those wearing the overhead form 
of check-rein, mostly the latter. 

This leads to a few words about 
general treatment of horses. It cannot 
fail to be noticed by all who take a real 
interest in them, that a great number of 
those who handle them seem to be under 
the impression that their charges were 
created for the sole purpose of relieving 
them of as much labor as possible, and 
that they must be coerced, by fair means 
or foul, into obeying their commands, no 
matter how confusedly or contradictingly 
given. 

I once heard a farmer boast exultingly, 
referring to a son of ten or eleven years 
years standing at his side, that he would 
soon be big enough to lick any horse or 
the farm into shape. This in- 
stance—though let us hope it is an ex- 
treme one—is representative of the feeling 
| towards animals on too many farms to- 
day; where not actually subjected to vio- 
i lence, they are stinted of food or water, 
or otherwise neglected, which only 
| rather more refined forms of cruelty. It 
makes one feel most ashamed of the hu- 
man race when one sees a mere boy curs- 
| ing, yanking and beating some poor old 
horse which, during its long and faith- 
ful life, has rendered greater service to 
mankind than the young brute, judging 
him by his present conduct, is ever likely 
to. There is as much need of human s0- 
cleties in the country districts as in any 
lof the cities. The blame, where such 
| things occur, must be laid upon the shoul- 
| ders of the elder members of the farming 
' community; the treatment they give their 
lanimals, their children and farm hands 
will be apt to follow. Where a farm hand 
practices cruelty on the sly, though the 
owner be a humane man, the animals 
when he is handling them will soon, 
through signs of fear, testify to his ill 
treatment, when he should be immediate- 
ly bounced and punished by law if it is 


since 





cow on 


| 


are 








practicable. 

Many unfortunate horses undergo a life 
of misery through being badly reared and 
broken. Owing to it they have contract- 
ed faults which cannot afterwards be cor- 
rected; therefore they have to endure the 
attempts made to reform them. In Eng- 
land there are professional horse-breakers 
everywhere, so that horses in that coun- 
try are more reliable, tractable and less 
vicious. With such men here, and chil- 
dren trained to be kind to animals, we 
might hope for better treatment of our 
| equine friends, friends in more ways than 

is generally appreciated. Now that the 
system of nature-study is so well under 
| way, it is to be hoped that the young 
students will express a wish to know 
something of the animal kingdom, espe- 
cially the domestic part of it. This will 
mean a brighter prospect in the future for 
all our dumb dependents, 





A GREAT RACE. 








of the Grand Circuit trots at Readville to- 
day was marked by two of the most sen- 
sational races of the week, and the in- 
terest in each event was intense. The 
large and enthusiastic audience of four 
thousand people was highly entertained 
by the 2:08 trot, in which the famous stal- 
lion Arion, 2:07%, owned by J. Malcolm 
Forbes, of Boston, made his first ap- 
pearance on the turf, after a retirement 
of nearly seven years. Arion has been 
trained this year for the great $20,000 sial- 
lion race at Readville in September, and 


formance to-day, in order to learn if pos- 
sible the great horse had regained his old- 
time form. In a workout early in the 
week he showed a mile in 2:10, the wee 
half in 1:01%, and it was thought that he 
stood a chance to win the 2:08 trot to- | 
day, in which Grattan Boy, Charley Herr, | 
Kingmond and Lord Vincent were en-° 
tered. The talent liked Grattan Boy and 
the betting was Grattan Boy $100 and the 
field $60. 

Grattan Boy drew the pole, Arion second , 








and Kingmond third, and then Lord Vin- ' 
|eent and Charley Herr. Arion stepped 


| away and went with Grattan Boy to the 
i | half. The pair were trotting like a team, 


and when they passed the half Arion’s 
nose was in front, but as they rounded the 
back turn Arion gave up the struggle. | 
Charley Herr took his position, and the 
two stallions came home in a strong finish, 
both Kelly and Miller using the whip 


| — rallying their horses for the last end 


7 the journey. Grattan Boy was equal 


| etectually to ward off the tormenting | 
plagues of insects; when the air is hot 
and humid, files and other insects are 
prectically irritating, and the hairs of 
the switches, through incessant use, 


tunity to mop my own dripping forehead, ! 


tae! 


Readville, Mass., August 24.—The close | 


horsemen were anxious to witness his per- - 


|PuBLIC SALE Prairie View Stock Farm. 


(Home of Walnut Boy. 2:11 1-2. 
Robbie C., 2:14 1-2; Gyp Walnut, 2:16 1-4; Dan 
: ’ Ose! » three year old, 2 1-2 
‘ miles west Of Windsor, 6 miles north of Caihoun and imi 
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is SOutheast of Leeton, Missouri 
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to the occasion and won the heat. The 
second heat was another grueling one; 
, Grattan Boy went away leading, and 


Arion quickly stepped in front of Charley 
Herr at the turn and ranged up alongside 
of Grattan Boy, and the pair went to the 
back turn with Herr in third position 
Arion fell back as they turned from the 
back stretch on even terms. Both drivers 
were teaming for all they were worth, 
and in a terrific drive coming home Herr 
| went by Grattan Boy and won the heat. 
Arion dropped away back in the race, and 


both Kingmond and Lord Vincent beat 
him home. It was announced before the 
| third that Arion had been drawn, and 


Grattan Boy and Charley Herr, in a duel 
from wire to wire, in which it was hard to 
tell who would prove the victor, finished 
the race. The pair went to the half in 
1:44. First Grattan'’s nose would be in 
, front and then Herr would lead, with Lord 
| Vincent and Kingmond far behind. In the 
stretch Herr gradually drew away from 
Gra.tan, short distance from the 
wire Miller, seeing his horse was beaten, 
pulled him Herr jogged 


and a 


up, and Charley 


home the winner of the heat and race 
There never was a gamer or better race 
horse than Charley Herr, and his great 
race to-day, after having fought out a 
hard race with Dare Devil earlier in the 
week, has made the great little son of 
Alfred G. one of the real heroes of the 


John Nolan was scheduled 
to start in the but he caught cold 
and in his warming up mile before the 
race bled at the nose, and Foote wisely de- 
cided not to start him. The betting was 
Grattan Boy $100 and the field $60. 

PROMINENT FAMILIES REPRESENT- 

ED BY WINNERS. 


Grand Circuit. 


race, 








It is interesting to breeders of trotting 
stock to keep tabs and see how the most 
popular trotting families are represented 
by winners of first moneys at the impor- 
tant meetings, says the ‘‘Horse Breeder.” 
Including The Abbot's successful effort 
against time, there were 18 events decided 
at the Readville meeting last week. The 
pedigrees of the winners of 12 of these 
j events, or two thirds of the entire num- 

ber, contain the name of George Wilkes 

and are as follows: 

Annie Burns (2:12), winner of the $5,000 
| Blue Hill 2:30 trot, is by Bobby Burns, a 
son of General Wilkes, by George Wilkes. 
| Gyp Walnut (2:10%), winner of the 2:12 


pace, is by Walnut Boy, and he by Fer- 
guson, a son of George Wilkes. 
Gentry’s Treasure (2:12), winner of the 


2:17 pace, is by John R. Gentry (2:0044), he 
by Ashland Wilkes (2:17%), and he by 
Red Wilkes, a son of George Wilkes. 

Major Delmar (2:15), winner of the three 
year old 2:25 trot, is out of a daughter of 
Autograph (2:16%), and he by Alcantara 
(2:28), by George Wilkes. 

Bonnie Direct (2:07%), winner of the $3,- 
000 purse for 2:25 pacers, is out of Bon Bon 
(2:26), a daughter of Simmons (2:28), by 
George Wilkes. Bon Bon's dam was Bon- 
nie Wilkes (2:29%), by George Wilkes. 

| The dam of Boreal (2:15%), sire of Bo- 
ralma (2:09%), winner of the $10,000 2:12 
trot, is Rosie Morn, by Alcantara (2:23), a 
son of George Wilkes. 
| Courier Journal (2:06%), winner of the 
2:08 pace, is by Wilkes Boy (2:24%%), a son 
|of George Wilkes, and his dam was by 
The King (2:29%), another son of George 
Wilkes. 

Royal R. Sheldon (2:06%), winner of the 
2:06 pace, was got by Constantine (2:12%), 
a son of Wilkes Boy (2:24%), by George 
Wilkes, and his dam was by Bourbon 
Wilkes, another son of George Wilkes. 

Anaconda (2:024%), which won the 2:04 
pace and set a new race record for the 
Readville track, is by Knight, and Knight 
is by Woodford Wilkes, a son of George 
Wilkes. Knight's dam was China Wilkes, 
and her sire was Adrian Wilkes, a son of 
| George Wilkes 

York Boy (2:09%), which won the 2:12 
trot, is by Wilkes Boy (2:24%), son of 
George Wilkes. 

Stacker Taylor (2:10), which won the 2:14 
pace, is by Captain Cook, a son of Fayette 
Wilkes, by George Wilkes, and his dam, 
Etta Wilkes, was by Denver Wilkes, an- 
other son of George Wilkes. 

The dam of John T. (2:09%), winner of 
the hard fought 2:14 pace, was by Lyle 
Wilkes, a son of George Wilkes. 

Six of the winners of events at the above 
meeting show the Electioneer cross. Ma- 
jor Delmar, winner of the three-year-old 
trot, was got by Del Mar (2:16%), a son of 
Electioneer. 

| Dare Devil (2:09), which won the 2:10 
' trot, is out of a daughter of Chimes, and 
Chimes was by Electioneer. 
| Boralma (2:09%), which won the $10,000 
‘event, was got by Boreal (2:15%), whose 
sire was Bow Bells (2:19%), by Electioneer. 

Joe Watts (2:13%), winner of the 2:17 trot, 
was got by Electmoneer, a son of Elec- 
tioneer. 

Charley Herr (2:10), which won the 2:08 
trot, is by Alfred G. (2:19%), whose sire 
Anteeo (2:164), was by Electioneer. 

The Abbot, which succeeded in beating 
his own record and also the trotting record 
of the Readville track by trotting a mile 
in 2:05%, is a son of Chimes (2:30%), and he 
by Electioneer. 

John T. (2:09%), which won the 2:14 pac- 
ing race, is by Nuthurst (2:12), a son of 
Nutwood (2:18%), and is the only one 
among the winners of first money at this 
meeting which shows a Nutwood cross in 
his pedigree. 








Ten thousand dollars these days for a 
4-year-old pacer is a price which seems 
like boom days, yet this is what N. W. 
Hubinger of Conn. paid for a full broth- 
er to Star Pointer. Maury Pointer is 4 
years old, was never in a race, but show- 








STANDARD WAGON SCALES 


Many farmers and stockmen have been 
deterred from purchasing a wagon scale 
because they do not want any of the so- 
called “cheap” scales, yet feel as if they 
cannot afford a $90.00 or $100.00 high grade 
The Standard Scale Fixtures 
610 N. 4th 8t., St. Louis, Mo., 
wagon scale, heavy, durable and accurate, 
of five tons capacity, wiih improved dou- 
ble beam and beam box, under a written 
five-year guarantee, at $55.00. They also 
sell a platform scale, convenient for any 
farmer who can get along without a 
large wagon scale, but needs some séale to 
weigh on with at least a capacity of 600 or 
800 Ibs. This scale, known as the ‘“Im- 
perial” scale, 800 Ibs., is sold at $9.00 boxed 
and delivered cars at St. Louls; a 
Union counter platform scale at $3.75, 240 
Ibs. capacity, is also a desirable farm 
scale to weigh salt for butter, sugar for 
canning, pickling, and hundreds of other 
uses. Any farmer or stockman interested 
will do well to get their prices before plac- 
ing an order. They are not in any scale 
combine, trust or pool, are an independent 
and do not maintain arbitrary 
prices, but sell on a narrow margin, and 
are perfectly reliable. See their advertise- 
ment in this issue of the RURAL WORLD 
and send for catalog. 
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GOITRE, 


or any similar bunch, 


CAN BE REMOVED 


with 


Absorbine ‘de. 


In a pleasant manner, without in- 
convenience. This is a mild Lini- 


ment highly perfumed. $1. r 
bottle delivered by mail When 


ordering describe your case fully, 
MANUPACTURED BY 


W. F. YOUNC, P. D. Fe 
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A Better 
Newspaper 


If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost pointe of 
the earth, 


SEND OWE DOLLAR 


and get 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
RREPUBLIC 
ESS 


OF 8ST. LOUIS 


Por one year. It wil! 
pay you s hundredtold. 














160 ACRES Irrigated Alfalfa iand, 500 bearing 
fruit trees, good house, Barn, 
stock sheds, 60 acres well set in A good 
Steet dindie: teaiestelioaeite, trie 
See ened Cate, gametes: fae gueaperty. 
stock in Western Kansas, where cane, 
Kafir corn, Alfalfa and cattle or will earn 
you 25 per cent on capital invested. Farm lands, 
town property stocks of merchandise for sale 








Bear Creek, Cedar Co., Mo. 


it yes would like to buy a farm 
in Missouri or Kansas, write 
to GEO. J. MILLER, Land 

Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 

SALE—20 acre stock farm, 140 a. in cultiva- 

tion, 250 under fence; two- frame house 
and spri 


5 14g miles 
south of Ava, Douglas Co., Mo. $7 per a.. gernene ; 
Wm. Bacher, 552 W. Pine 8t.. =pringtield, Mo. 
FOR SALE>*2 80-acre fruit farm 

in Howell County, Mo. 
xty acres cultiva’ fruit trees, four acres 
house; $3.500; ba! 


grapes, 10-room $1,500 cash, balance 
time, E.C. KEELER, 3803 Flad Av., St. Louis. 
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Home Cirele. 


GOD WILL SPRINKLE SUNSHINE. 











If you should see a fellow-man with trou- 


ble’s flag unfurled, 


An’ lookin’ like he didn’t have a friend in 
ali. the world, 

Go up an’ slap him on the back an’ hol- 
ler “‘“How d’you do?” 

And grasp his hand so warm he'll know 


he has a friend in you 

Then ax him what's a-hurtin’ him, an 
laugh his cares away, 

And tell him the darkest night Is 
before the day 

Don’t talk in graveyard-palaver 
it right out loud, 

That God will sprinkle sunshine in the 
trail of every cloud 


just 


but say 


This world at best is but a hash of pieas- 
ure and of pain; 

Some days are bright and sunny 
all sloshed with rain; 

And ‘that’s just how it ought 
when the clouds roll by 

We'll know just how to 
bright and smilin’ sky 

So learn to take it as it comes 
sweat at the pores 

Because the Lord's opinion doesn’t coin- 
cide with yours; 

But always rememberin’, 
path enshroud, 

That God has lots of sunshine to 
behind the cloud. 

—James Whitcomb Riley, 

terian Banner. 


and some 
to be, for 
*preciate the 


and don't 


when cares your 
spill 


in the Presby- 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 
COURSE OF EVENTS. 





“We hate to lose the young folks; to see 
‘em branchin’ out, 
Upon the unknown future, with its trials 


and its doubts.’ 


A friend writing to me from the old 
home town said: “Isn't it too bad, Mrs. 
D.’s children have all left her; Bob is a 


sailor and the last letter his mother re- 
ceived from him bore the London post- 
mark; her daughter has a position in a 
conservatory of music in New York; Ras 
is in Manila in the army. I feel so sorry 
for Mrs. D., for she worked so hard and 
made so many sacrifices for her children; 
her one thought was to make home pleas- 
ant and at the same time advance her 
young folks along the lines they had chos- 
en for life occupations. I think they 
should have found employment nearer 
their mother, and have repaid her in meas- 
ure by the pleasure their company would 
give her, now that she is growing old.” 

“Ah, yes,” said an old lady to whom I 
read the'letter, “that is the way of the 
world. The mother bird may line her 
nest with the softest of down, and place 
it where there is nothing but sunshine and 
flowers; and though she may shelter her 
nestlings ever so lovingly and sing ever 80 
sweetly over them, there will come a day 
when she can keep them no longer with 
her, and the evening shadows will fall in 
an empty nest. I never come across a de- 
serted bird’s nest but what it calls up to 
my mind some particular home that I 
know of, where the young folks are scat- 
tered to te four corners of the world, and 
the old folks are left alone.” 

“But,” she continued, ‘you remember 
the hard work and sacrifices made by Mrs. 
D. were to fit her children for these very 
positions they are now filling. She was 
very proud of her daughter's musical tal- 
ent, and I can never forget how enthusi- 
astic she was over Ras’ examination for a 
cadetship. Well, of course she knew Ras 
could not be a ‘regular,’ and stay on in 
the home village; nor could Bob be a sail- 
or and stay there; and there was no con- 
servatory of music in the place in which 
the daughter could get a position. Un- 
selfish mother-love caused her to bring 
into play those very forces which she 
knew must ultimately carry her children 
far from her, and she is now no doubt 
comforted by the thought that in doing 
her best for them she helped them to do 
the best for themselves.” 

I know we are often admonished to be. 
content with our lot—advice which we 

should only heed when our lot is cast 
where we can bring into play the best 
there is in us; where the opportunities are 
as broad as our capabilities; for content- 
ment is not progress, and the desire ac- 
companied with will often creates a way 
to better things,” I said. 

“IT agree with you,” continued my old 
friend, ‘‘that it is a beautiful picture of 
placid old age where the father and moth- 
er live on with John and Henry, Mary 
and Kate, all settled comfortably on part 
of the home patrimony, each'peacebly till- 
ing his acres, almost within call of the old 
folks; but it is a rare picture. For there 
are often no broad acres to divide; or no 
business capital to share, and then the 


f the RURAL WORLD. 
{ HIL DREN'S FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL. 





the children will be called from 


colin on the farm and in the home to 
school life. Some will go to it joyously, 
others reluctantly, and some with absolute | 


iread. The litthe one who has known 
only the freedom of home life during the 
first few days of restraint, sitting on the 
front bench with feet dangling in the air, 
will come home in the evening aweary, 
and oft with the refrain, “Me doesn't like 
school Parents forget that the very 
stillness of the schoolroom to a child ac- 
customed to a life of aimless activity is 
most depressing, and that there is great 
danger, unless the teacher is competent, 
of inculcating dislike of school work and 
life, The confinement of the schoolroom 
for the first days is very hard on the 
lad of 10 or 12 years who has been active | 


}on the farm or in roaming the fields. He 


will come home mentally and bodily ex- 
hausted. We sometimes say the boy is | 
lazy because he doesn't do the chores with 
his wonted energy. Watch the little ones 


| during these first days of change from 


| school and its duties. 


active to sedentary life. 
their little tasks so that the change will 
not be so violent. A generous slice of 
buttered bread on arriving home, if the 


family meal is late, will do much to pre- | 


vent the displays of temper that the over- 
wrought nervous system of the child so 
frequently provokes. 

Then such measures have a tendency to 
remove distaste—if a child has it— for 
By all means en- 


| courage love for study by as pleasant an 


|} environment as possible. 
| school 


The child hates 
without knowing why, and too 
many parents don't know why either. 

Visit the school, not to censure, but to 
encourage your children and the teacher. 
Recently it was related of two little girls 


| who were talking about the beginning of 


school, and the first little girl said: “I 
hate school and school teachers."’ 

The other one said: “‘Why, I love my 
teachers; they are so nice; mama thinks 
so much of them.” 

Wise parent! Her attitude toward the 
teacher fixed her daughter's standard. 
That her child's mental growth would not 
disappoint the mother is almost assured. 
If you have conceptions as to the train- 
ing your child should receive, talk it freely 
and in a spirit of true helpfulness with its 
teacher, is it necessary to say, not in the 
presence of John or Mary? If the teacher 
is what he ought to be, he will have read 
and studied works on child-life, and may 
be able to assist you in the comprehension 
of general principles that underlie all 
child-life, while you are unfolding to him 
the particular peculiarities of your own 
child. 

Let the lunches be carefully prepared. 
Mother has much to do, and these matters 
are left undone, because there are so 
many things to be done, we fully under- 
stand; but a mother’s greatest gift to hu- 
manity is a splendid young man or a 
wholesome young woman. And the world 
needs them both, It will pay to think of 
the children’s positive needs. We some- 
times think they need money; and work, 
even neglecting them, to bestow this per- 
ishable gift on them; when, if the labor 
were spent on thoughtful training of 
them the money phase would care for 
itself. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell County, Mo, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ADVICE TO THE GIRLS. 


No paper visiting our library table is 
read with more interest than is the RU- 
RAL WORLD. I have been thinking for 
some time I would write to the Home Cir- 
cle, and, after seeing Mr. Walter Wil- 
liams’ advice to the girls, I couldn't re- 
sist the temptation any longer. 

We married early in the spring. We 
didn’t have time to take a ‘“‘tower,”’ as the 
winter feed was giving out, and corn had 
to be hauled from the station, seven miles 
away and mud three or four feet deep 
(more or less). It took all day to go and 
load the wagons, getting home at dark, 
with about 200 head of stock to feed after 
night; supper at 10 and 11 o'clock, break- 
fast at 4, and gone again till dark. Love- 
ly way to spend one’s honeymoon, wasn't 
it! 

Well, then corn-planting time came; 
then hay had to be put up, wheat to cut, 
wheat to thresh and wheat to sow, corn 
to gather and to bring in for the winter, 
and cold weather here again. Lovely 
summer we have spent, not saying any- 
thing about the fruit we have worried and 
cooked ourselves over! 

Now, will you please tell me when the 
average country woman has time to visit? 

Then, on Sunday morning, when the 
wife asks to go to church, after telling her 
the horses are at the back of the farm, 
the husband says: ‘‘Maybe, though, if 
you will open the gate and stand there 
and head them off, I will try to get them 


true American spirit shows itself by the | yp 


young folks making places for themselves 


by venturing along new lines.”’ 

“To be sure, there is no more promis- 
4ing field of human actiyity, all things con- 
‘sidered, for him whom nature has 
equipped for it than agriculture, but if 
John and Henry have a turn of mind for 
other callings than farming they will 
‘make but sorry farmers. The world is 
full of people who are failures in their 
choseri callings because they are trying to 
do something for which they are not fit- 


According to the West Gate system of 
philosophy, just where we are is just 
where’ we ought to be until we have out- 
grown our environment, and this may be 
made applicable to temporal affairs as 
well as spiritual, though every one who 
thinks he has outgrown his environments 
has not done so; in that case it is well 
enough to ‘drop our bucket where we 
are.’” MRS. W. L. TABOR. 

Faulkner Co., Ark. 


COLUMBIAN APPLE PUDDING.—One 
pint rolled bread crumbs, and one pint 
tart apples chopped fine. Mix, add a very 
little water and put in a pudding dish and 
bake until apples are thoroughly done. 
Serve with cream and sugar flavored with 
nutmeg or vanilla. 


pbs ae 

COCOANUT PUDDING.—Make a good 
custard with six eggs, one quart of milk, 
one cup of sugar. Just before putting in 
the oven sprinkle thickly with prepared 
cocoanut and bake one hour. This is good 
hot or cold, and needs no sauce. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





Has been used for over SIXTY YHARS by 
IONS of MOTHERS for thelr CHILDREN 
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is 
Sora GUM! uMs, —— all PAIN; CURES WIND 


After getting tl.e family ready, you get 
| to church about 11:35 a. m., listen to the 
country parson till 1 and 2 o'clock; 
you get up and three or four spring-wagon 
loads of friends go home with you to din- 
ner. You cook and sweat till about 4 
o'clock, then have dinner. The friends eat; 
you bid them farewell, telling them you 
are so glad they came. 

Then the circus and fairs come along; 
the husband says he would like to go 
one day if he possibly could get off. Well, 
the wife would like to go one day, too; 
but you know if one of those thorough- 


one-hundred-dollar loss. But finally you 
decide to go, and the husband brings the 
horses around and hollows out: “Belle, 
ain’t you ready yet? Hurry up! I won't 
find any place to hitch the horses.” 

Poor Belle never sees a powder box or 
curling iron until she gets ready to go 
some place, and then she looks at them 
while she hunts her hatpins and “half- 
hands.”’ 

When she arrives at the fair she looks 
like a belle, with her hair stringing down 
and her dress with forty-eleven wrinkles 
in it! 

I am not surprised at those townfolks 
whispering to each other and saying: “I 
am not going to sit up in that nest of hay- 
seeds.”’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, do you believe if Mr. 
Williams and Col. Bob White were one 
of those country boys they would find time 
to visit Niagara Falls, Long Island and 
all of those nice places? 

Now, girls, Mr. Williams is one of Mis- 
souri’s foremost citizens, and I do not be- 
lieve he would advise you wrong for any- 


thing. (Wonder if Mr. Willlams would 
have given that advice a few years back?) 
But life is short at the longest, and which 
had you rather do, live on half rations 
and see some of the world, or take a coun- 
try boy and have plenty to eat and plenty 
of good work to do? 
A COUNTRY WIFE. 


Howard County, Avo. 








Judiciously plan | 


then | 


bred calves were to get hurt that it’s a | 


There are ts to wherever we 
look, 

| The rich as well as the poor. 

For sorrow stays not in the laborer’s cot— 
She visits both laird and the boor. 

| But the people I pity most in life 

| Are the poor little nerveless souls— 

Half finished at birth and sent into earth 
Unfit to be fighting for goals. 


PEOPLE TO PITY. 
Be 
pity, 


They are third-rate clerks with no chance 
for a rise, 

And they get all they earn, no doubt. 
They are lacking in will and tread the 

same mill 

Through the long years in and out. 
They are wanting in character, force and 

brain— 

Mere parts of a great concern, 

But they’ve hearts that can ache, and si- 

| lently break 

| While the wheels of the treadmill turn. 

| Or they stand on the corner with trifies to 
sell, 

That nobody stops to buy, 

And they gaze on the mass of people who 
pass 

| With a weary an listless eye 

| They call out their wares in a hopeless 

tone, 

Dusters, and brushes, and strings, 

| And their look seems to say, as you glance 
that way: 

“I know you iont want these things.’ 
And the women without either beauty or 
| brain, 
| Or charm, but with hearts of gold— 
Oh, I pity them so, as I see them go 

Down pathways lonely and cold. 

And I cannot help thinking there must be 
a realm 

Where things will be evened a bit, 

And the play reh2arsed here with a new 
cast will appear, 

And these poor souls may yet make a 

hit. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in “Brown Book 
of Boston.” 





| 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE HAIR. 


A woman's appearance depends so much 
upon her hair that no effort should be 
spared to make it soft and glossy, and to 
manage it to the best advantage. Those 
whose hair grows low on the forehead 
shoula part it and draw it away from 
the face in loose waves, while those who 
have a high forehead look better with a 
fringe of short curls about the face. Dame 
Fashion has declared that bangs are out 
of style. The short woman may add an 
inch or two to her height apparently by 
arranging the hair on the top of her head. 
The color of the hair usually suits the 
complexion better than any other would, 
and dyeing it is foolish and often injuri- 
ous. Red hair is sometimes darkened by 
applying sage tea every time it is combed. 
If the hair is naturally curly let it wave 
and curl of its own sweet will, but if 
straight do not resort to the curling iron 
to induce it to curl. Smooth braids have 
a beauty of their own, and are more be- 
coming to some faces than any other 
style. 

A simple lotion for making the hair grow 
is made of two drachms tincture canthar- 
ides, six drachms essence rosemary and 
| ten ounces of elderflower water. No tonic 
is of much value, however, unless the 
scalp is kept clean by washing it when 
needed; the frequency depends upon one’s 
occupation and the care that is taken to 
keep ft free from dust. Use warm soft 
water in which a little borax has been 
dissolved and some pure toilet soap. Af- 
ter washing, thoroughly rinse with clear 
warm water and wipe as dry as possible. 
Drying the hair with fans is another 
method that is often recommended. When 
it is dry, apply a little vaseline or cocoa 
butter to replace the oil that has been re- 
moved by washing. An excellent pomade 
is made of one ounce of beef marrow and 
one drachm of aromatic tincture. 

If you are troubled with the hair fall- 
ing out, mix two ounces castor oil, one 
ounce spirits of rosemary and bay rum 
and a few drops essence bergamot. The 
latter is added to perfume the oil. This 
makes the hair soft and glossy, and if ap- 
plied every day for a week or two, there 
will usually be no more trouble about the 
hair falling out. 

For dandruff, put two ounces gum cam- 
phor broken in small pieces and two 
ounces powdered borax in one quart of 
boiling water. Dilute a small quantity 
with an equal quantity of water before 
using, and apply to the scalp, rubbing it 
in with the tips of the fingers. 

Borax has an excellent effect upon the 
hair, making it soft and glossy and in- 
creasing its growth. It should be let 
down and thoroughly brushed at bedtime, 
then braided loosely for the night. The 
brushing removes the dust that has gath- 
ered during the day, and it is not neces- 
sary to wash it so often. B. J. C. 

Lyon Co., Kan. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE CHIGGER PEST. 
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No affliction is more tormenting that 
the irritation caused by these infinitesimal 
pests. The children suffer much from 
them. It is impossible to keep them off 
the grass and away from the shrubbery. 
Can RURAL WORLD readers suggest 
something that will effectually give the 
children relief? Washing with soda water 
jis only temporary. 

MRS. ALICE DAVIS. 
Mo. 





Ripley County, 





Mrs. Mary L. Heckman of Gasconade 
County, Mo., recommends for the fiendish 
chigger the use of Littell’s Liquid Sul- 
phur. She also states that this remedy 
has been most effectually used to counter- 
act the toxic effects of poison ivy. 





WHAT 3OD GIVES A BoY. 





A body to keep clean and healthy, as a 
dwelling for his mind and a temple for his 
soul. 

A pair of hands to use for himself and 
others, but never against others for him- 
self. 

A pair of feet to do errands vu? sove, and 
kindness, and charity, and business, but 
not to loiter in places of mischief or temp- 
tation or sin. 

A pair of lips to speak true, kind, brave 
words. 

A pair of ears to hear music of bird, 
tree and human voice, but not to give 
heed to what the serpent says or to what 
dishonors God or his mother. 

A pair of eyes to see the beautiful, the 
good and the true—God’s fingerprint in 
flower and field and snowflake.—House- 
hold. 

__ 


Mothers will find “Mra. ns Soothing 
syrup” the Best Remedy for Children eaten 








HONEST AND EARNEST. 





“Can I rake up de leaves in your front 
yard, auntie?” asked 56-year-old Ralph 
one autumn afternoon; and when Aunt 
Sue said “yes,” Ralph, with his little 
wheelbarrow and rake, worked busily tili 
dusk. And the happy smile on his face 
when he received the big ginger cooky, 
and was called a busy litttle worker, was 
good to see. 

“Can I haul in your kindi!ng wood and 
clean the yard all up?” said 7-year-vld 
Ralph, standing at the back door with his 
smali express cart. And Aunt Sue, who 
had been looking long for a big boy, was 
only too willing to give the job to her lit- 
tle industrious nephew. And the pennies 
that went into the pank that night jingied 
merrily. 

“Can I rake the lawn and untie your 
rose bushes?" asked 10-year-old Ralph one 
warm spring day; and Aunt Sue, who had 
learned to know a good workman, cor- 
sented willingly and felt thet the money 
paid was well earned. 

“If you haul away all the old rags, bot- 
tles and rubbers stored away in the shed, 
Ralph,” said auntie two years Jater, “you 
may sell them ‘on halves’; and Ralph, 
delighted to be busy, worked ail the fore- 
noon, and the money earned went toward 
his new shoes. 

“Do you want your paths shoveled, sir?” 
asked Ralph tie nex’ winter ot Mr. 
Brown, who aad all along watched the in- 
dustrious little fellow, and he consented, 
knowing the job woud te weil done. And 
Ralph's wet mitten closed that night cver 
a bright new quarter 

“I want a boy, Mrs. Wayne,’ said Mr. 
Brown a year later, ‘‘to do chores at my 
office between scheol aours, and T knew 
Ralph is the one, because he is industri- 
ous and honest.” And Ralph's business 
kept him in clothes all winter. 


“I want a young man in my office, 2 
my books,” said Mr. Urown tv Ralph, 
when he finianed his school; “and you, 


Ralph, have done what has been given you 
so well that the place is yours if you wish 
it.” And Ralph's neart was light as he 
went home that night. 

“I want an overseer in the best room in 
my manufactory,’ said Mr. Brown some 
years later. “I am getting on in years, 
and I need a stealy, honest, indusiricus 
hand and head to consult with. Will you 
come to my counting-room and talk it 
over?”’ 

It is the honest and carnest who git to 
the top, boys. 

Keep on trying.—Selected. 





TO REMOVE SPOTS AND STAINS. 


Dry tea stains on table linen may be 
removed by applying equal quantities of 
the yolk of egg and glycerine. When dry 
wash in the usual way. 

Spots produced by acid will disappear if 
touched with spirits of hartshorn, and 
those produced by alkali will disappear if 
vinegar is used. 

Pour clear boiling water through berry- 
stained goods. 

Blood stains should be washed in luke- 
warm (not hot or cold) suds. Let them 
stand a few minutes before washing them. 

Machine oil stains should be treated to 
a bath of cold water and soap, if applied 
immediately after the oil is spilled on the 
garment. 

Light iron rust, ink or mildew, may be 
removed by washing the spots with-lemon 
juice and salt, aud exposing to bright sun- 
shine. If one application does not prove 
effective, repeat the operation until stains 
disappear. If they are very deep, use cit- 
ric instead of the juice, and rinse two or 
three times to prevent injury to the fab- 
ric. 

Wagon grease or tar spots should be 
rubbed well with lard or kerosene while 
the grease is fresh. Let the lard remain 
awhile, then wash out in cold soft water, 
using no soap. 





RENOVATING FURNITURE. 





Spirits of camphor, applied with a flan- 
nel cloth, will remove unsightly white 
Spots from furniture. Furniture that is 
upholstered with plush and faded from ex- 
posure to the light, may be made to look 
as good as new by sponging it carefully 
with chloroform. Fly marks may be re- 
moved from gilt picture frames by dipping 
a piece of cotton wool in gin and rubbing 
gently; dampness must be dried by the 
fire as soon as the marks have been 1e- 
moved. To clean oil paintings, wet a 
flannel cloth the size of the picture in 
rainwater; squeeze it dry and lay it over 
the picture; let it remain until all the 
specks and dirt are absorbed, and then 
rub gently with a flannel cloth dipped in 
linseed oil. 





WHEN SYMPATHY IS NEEDED. 





Sympathy is often better than comfort. 
Tears call for tears. ‘Jesus wept” by the 
grave of Lazarus, though in a moment he 
was to turn weeping into singing. Let 
us not tell a bumped child to be more 
careful, and say, “You will know better 
another time,” but give the child our 
kisses and sympathy, and postpone the 
calculation about moral values. Let us 
not say to a heart in new sorrow, “He 
doeth all things well,” but let suffering 
know the answering pain of our heart. 
The best sympathy is often voiceless—the 
pressure of the hand, the tear-brimming 
look that says, “I cannot speak, but I 
have heard.’ Tears before truth for sor- 
row; otherwise truth may be wasted on 
unprofitable soil.—Sunday School Times. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS.—Pare and cut in 
halves some apples, removing the core. 
Prepare a nice biscuit dough, which roll 
out, cut in pleces four or five inches 
Square. Place two halves of apple and 
wrap up smoothly in the dough, pinching 
ends firmly together. Drop dumplings one 
at a time in boiling water, slightly salted, 
and boil about fifteen minutes. Take up 
and place in buttered pan, and brown in 
the oven. Serve hot with sweetened 
cream. 

Apple dumplings may be made as above 
and steamed one and one-half to two 
hours, according to cooking qualities of 
apples. Or ‘os may be baked by placing 
in a deep baki , sprinkled generously 
with sugar, a a piece of butter laid on 
each dumpling; hot water in to al- 
most, but not q cover dumplings and 
bake slowly one hour. If apples are very 
tart put sugar core of apples. Baked 
dumplings req a richer crust than 
steamed or boiled. A. Z. M. 


BONE CUTTERS.—It gives us pleasure 
to call attention the ad. of the F. W. 
Mass., which ap- 
this issue. These peo- 
ion to our readers. 
Thousands are profitable use of 
the Mann Bone Cutter and other poultry 
No breeder is living up to his 
full privileges who does not get and stud 
carefully the very complete catalog whic! 


ple need no ini 


the Mann Com: y send to all who 
write. Address at Milford, Mass., 
and mention this ° 


Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION,.— 
E. 8. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Mrs. E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
Mo. 











KEEPING A POULTRY RECORD. 


Hens don't pay, is so frequently assert- 
ed that we have come in many instances 
to accept it as a fact, and don’t investi- 
gate for ourselves. True, many of the 
conditions on the majority of the farms 
are such that it is impossible to keep ex- 
act records. The chickens have the run 
of the farm, and often destroy ¢rain 
shocks and cause much waste at stacks, 
Eggs may be gathered in abundance af 
such times, but they may be very costly 
eggs, if we just knew all the facts. 

But chickens should be properly re- 
strained, or given full range when they 
cannot do damage, and then a close taliy 
should be kept on them. 

A book should be provided, which is ar- 
ranged to show the number of hens, the 
eggs gathered daily, the number used 
in the home and the number tcaarketed. 
The grain fed them should be taken frum 
the bins by measurement and charge: to 
the hens at market price. 

Such a record will enable one to know 
when the greatest number of eggs are 
laid and whether the conditions under 
which the hens are kept are economical 
and profitable. 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The grape 
crop is now ripe and we are busy market- 
ing it and trying to keep the chickens out 
of the vineyard. They will destroy a great 
many of the grapes if allowed the privi- 
lege. Many of the chickens are housed 
without even yard room, and if we give 
them the privilege of a yard they must 
have a wing cropped or they will get out. 
We do not like to clip the wings of a fan- 
cy bird, as purchasers like to see the 
whole bird as nature makes him. I have 
been accused of clipping the wing to get 
rid of white feathers in the brown Leg- 
horn cockerels. There are many ups and 
downs along this line of fancy chicken 
culture that the purchasers are not fa- 
miliar with. 

FEEDING MELONS.—We have been 
feeding our laying stock, also the young 
stock, some of the small and overripe 
musk and water melons, and they helped 
themselves to some that were ict so 
small or overripe. While the chickens do 
some mischief, roaming about in the or- 
chard and melon patches, they alsa de- 
stroy a great many injurious insects. 
There was a striped melon bug of consider- 
able numbers on the muskmelons, but they 
have most all disappeared. I never saw 
the chickens eating them, but suppose 
they learned to eat the melons by picking 
at them to get the bugs. 

The stock peas and millet patches near 
the house and barn that we have been 
mowing, and the shattered grain, supply 
some food for the fowls running out. The 
clover patch that we have taken two crops 
of hay from is now perfectly green and 
supplies green food for the fifty brown 
Leghorns, also-some forty other young 
fowls. We threshed our wheat yester- 
day, and, the stackyard being ciese to 
the barn, the hens had a fine feast from 


feathers are so loosened that they can 
almost be rubbed off. The bird is then 
rinsed in cold water and wipeid with a 
soft cloth. It should then ve put into a 
cotton bag kept for this purpose and hung 
in a cool place. When the fowls are not 
to be used at once thev should always be 
loosely rolled in cloth or paper to keep 
them from turning dark. Wucks cannut 
be managed in this way, as the feathers 
contain so much oil that the water does 
not penetrate them. 


CURING CLOVER FOR POULTRY. 


Clover seems to be the plant that poul- 
try delights most to indulge in. It contains 
elements for the growth of bone, feathers 
and muscle in young stock, writes V. M. 
Couch in “Poultry Monthly,’’ and produc- 
tion of eggs with hens. It is excellent for 
hens during moulting, making them more 
able to stand the strain on their systems. 
And it is an established fact that all poul- 
try requires more or less green feed, and a 
great :leal »f ft in summer. Care and im- 
tention should he given to the curing of 
clover; too much exposure ic the #1 
should be avoided. The object in view is 
to keep the leaf green and in its natural 
state as long as possible. There re few 
pores in the stems of clover, an. most of 
the moisture is thrown off through the 
leaves; consequently, if the clover is 
spread out in the hot sun, so the leaves 
shrink up and become dry; they lose their 
power of taking the water out of the 
plant; then the only way of renovng the 
water is py exposure to the wind. (‘lover 
or clover rowen, should be cut when just 
beginning to bloom, or just before this 
time, when there is a profusion of tender 
green leaves. In curing the clover I 
would put it up in piles or good-sized 
bunches, and allow it to go through a cur- 
ing or sweating process, opening it a lit- 
tle sach day, and turning the whole pile 
completely over. so as to dry th2 botr-m, 
which gatners moisture from the grourd. 
I would crver at night and duriag any 
rainstorm. Cio.er that is cured in the 
shade will best retain its flavor. It may 
require several days or a week to put it in 
a condition to go to the barn; this depends 
much on the weather. If the weather ss 
hot and dry, it will soon become sutficient- 
ly dried, and there will be no danger of 
its moulding or heating. It should be 
kevt in mind that the value of the hay 
depends upon its being well cured before 
the leaves have become dry enough to 
drop off. Clover that has been properly 
cured is found to be of great value as a 
poultry food; however, to obtain the best 
results from its use it is necessary to have 
a good understanding of its food value 
and the way of feeding it. 


EXPERIENCE WITH CHICKEN CHCL- 
A. 


Di 


A writer in “O. $7 Farmer” writes as 
follows in regard to this disease: 

When I was keeping poultry, some years 
ago, the epidemic cholera broke out {n the 
neighborhood and wrought vonsiderable 
damage before it was recognize] and a 
method of treatment devised. The fam- 
ily doctor had taken an interest in my 
flock, and when told of the aitiiction diag- 
nosed it as cholera. His remedies, which 
appear below, were very successful with 
birds not already -beyond the reach of 
help, and probably prevented the extinc- 
tion of my entire flock. 





the waste grain that the hi left. 
This is one point that I always looked af- 
ter when I was doing general farming— 
to have some kind of stock to turn into 
the fields after the grain had been re- 
moved, to pick up the waste. 

WINTER IS COMING.—It will soon be 
time to select the breeding stock, put the 
pullets and other laying stock in their 
winter quarters and get things in shape 
generally for the new crop of chickens, 
also to dispose of the surplus of this 
year’s growth. 

RURAL WORLD reader inquiries for 
young stock are coming in by the hun- 
dreds; also, several friends who have 
been reading my articles have paid me 
friendly visits. I am always glad to show 
my friends around when time permits. 

BE. W. GEER. 

St. Francois Co., Mo. 


PLUCKING FOWLS. 





Plucking fowls may be easily and quick- 
ly accomplished in the following way, 
writes A. V. Mursch in the “American 
Fancier.”” As soon as the bird is dead 
immerse it in a pail of very hot water, 
the water to cover all the feathers. One 
minute is usually long enough to keep the 
fowl under hot water; t».> long svuaking 
is liable to discolor the skin. This, how- 
ever, can be prevented in the curious 
way discovered ty the writer; that is, by 
adding to the pail of hot water a tencup- 
ful of cold water. After this hot bath the 
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A successful busi- 
be achieved without 
sound health. The business man should 
his health as he his ; 

or health is of capital the 
impairment of that capital affects every 
business interest. A seden occupa- 
tion and quick lunches, soon their 
effects in a sluggish liver. The use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Di 
will cure “liver trouble” as well as in- 
digestion and other diseases of the or- 
gans of digestion and nutrition. 

The “ Discovery” es the body 
by supplying Nature wii 
ing materi It contains no whisky. 
alcohol or other intoxicant. 


E 


Marengo, Crawford Co., "{ gave up all 
hopes of ever getting stout in, and the ast 
ait the home “accliee toll sae bet little re- 
lief. After takin three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden ical nd one vial of his 









The fyoultry-house was thoroughly 
1 the rubbish from -nests and floor 
burned, and a whitewash of freshly- 


burned lime with about a dessertspoontul 
of crude carbolic acid to ever pailful ap- 
plied to every surface possile of access. 
The whitewash was applied while still hot, 
so as to utilize the germicidal quality of 
fresh lime. The roosts, yari and every 
available spot were then disinfected with 
a spray of carbolic acid and water. at the 
rate of about a tablespoonful to the rail- 
ful. Fresk dust with carovlic acid was 
then }.t in the scratching »oxes. The 
drinking water was carbolized, about a 
teaspoonful to the gallon. 

So much for disinfection; now the treat- 
ment: A teaspoon*ul of asefoezida and a 
dessertspoonful of Epsom salts were thor- 
oughly mixed with the soft food—enough 
for my flock of twenty-five. The few birds 
that did not want toeat were dosed with 
salts and usafoetida and placed ir. the sun- 
light. At intervals of about a week two 
other dtaiufectinas were siven 


BUYING A PIANO. 





The buying of a piano is something ev- 
ery family has to consider at some time. 
A piano has become an absolute necessity 
in every home, and, as it costs more than 
any other single household article, it is 
natural that it should be very carefully 
selected. By all means the wisest plan 
is to buy from the manufacturer direct. 
One firm in New York makes a specialty 
of supplying their pianos direct to the 
purchasers, and claim that by so doing 
they can sell a finer piano at a lower price 
than if they were to sell in the usual way 
through agents. It is easy to understand 
this, since an agent’s retail profit on a 
piano is from $75 to $200. This firm sends 
pianos to all parts of the United States on 
trial, paying all freight charges in ad- 
vance, without asking for any advance 
payment or deposit, and takes the piano 
back if not satisfactory after the trial, 
paying the return freight also. This makes 
it as easy for a purchaser in any part of 
the country to deal with them as to buy 
from a retail agent, and it is certainly 
more satisfactory on account of the sub- 
stantial saving in price. 

Those readers who are interested are re- 
quested to write Wing & Son, manufact- 
urers of the Wing Piano, New York. (See 
large advertisement in this issue) 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the year round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. R. 8S. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 
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HOME TREASURE STEEL RANG 





The illustration shown herewith (; 
the Home Treasure Steel Range Offered 
RURAL WORLD readers by Messrs. 4 
Child & Son, of No. 208 and 211 Mark 
street, St. Louis, Mo. The top cooking 
surface is 30x34 inches, eight-inch |; is 
and six holes. The oven is twelve inches 
high, seventeen inches wide and twent 
one inches deep. The capacity of res... 
voir is fifteen gallons. The Messrs. Chis 
say in regard to it: “This Range is o.,, 
chief leader in steel Ranges for our 1s, 
trade. There is no other that will com- 
pare with it in value. It has sold readi| 
at from $% to $4. We sell a six-hoja 
range, with closet and reservoir, as shoy 
in the illustration, for $22.90. It is made 
of cold rolled steel, heated under hig 
pressure, insuring uniform thickness 4); 
increased density, making it invincible ; 





acids. It is an excellent conductor of 
heat. The bottom and oven of this range 
are of the highest grade of cold rolled 
malleable steel, patent leveled, insuring a 
smooth, even surface; have perfectly tight 
bottoms, securely braced with solid iron 
bars. The flues in the bottom of fire box 
are asbestos lined, preventing heat from 
radiating in the room. The warming clos- 
ent is nicely japanned, has revolving door, 
which swings up under the top of the clos- 
et. The fire box is mounted with duplex 
grate, which is a good feature, and either 
wood, coal or coke can be used for fue 

These Home Treasure Ranges are nicely 
ornamented and will stand long usage. 
Every one warranted for five years. Ship- 
ping weight 400 pounds.”’ Their new stove, 
No. 58, catalog free on request. 








N, 208 Market st., St. Louis. 








ae Woman Wanted for a permanent posi- 
tion. $60 per month and all e: Experi- 
ence unnecessary. & COMPANY. 

234 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Ps 


HAT BLEACH. 





You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to look 
like new at a cost of less 4 ots. Bend 15 
its for : “JA ”” containing 


seven hats. Address 
TE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 ccccserc.rierinaa.s 
POULTRY. 


BUFF . ORPINGTONS, after September 15, cock- 











erels $2; 3 for #5. One 
INRY C. WAHLMANN. Red Bud, Illinois. 





jeath to Lice on hens & chickens. 64-p. Sots 
Free. D. J. Lambert, Box 310, Apponaug, B 


See 





orn FOR SALE! 
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mand Pek: 


NTINENTAL t houutae 8 Pane Belleville, Il. 





~Docharelannd Pullets, Lt. a 90 
Ree Deeg a Barred P 
tes. Satisfaction or your money 
H. T. REED, Camp Point, Ill. 


i. P “OK ek agen, ong Z 
PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt. Brab- 








mas, Silver, Golden and White Wy ey Barred 
and White’ Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pear! 
Guineas. Stock for sale. Mrs J. A T SOHNSTON. 


Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo. 





Glen Raven Egg Farm 


Offers Brown and White Black Minor- 
oa, Barred and White PF. hoske, owls and 
sale any season. Stock mated 


81.387 36 ows Sa; for siithetime. 3 


$4.00; 200 
ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 


Farmington, 
8. 8. | Neh mare gee oa Golden Wyandottes and Buff P. 
= petes. ‘ho the TSlowhards” at halt 


YNES, Ames, Tiinois, 
Cornish Indian Chickens 


PR gy By pm #,- 

raised. For e' years vreeding 

sults. Birds y 

‘ ae es Se Sepenseates Or money re 
T KEN! KENNEDY, Waverly, Miss. 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks Ae 


forsale. Guarantee 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo 


MAPLEHURST 2s:%s 2004 Syrscs 5 


Rocks, W. W. ottes, Buff and 
rnish Indians — 
$ an 














trained Pits . 
W. B. DOAK, RUSSELLVILLE. ENN 


BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Red Games for sale. 
Gookereis e180 cach bens ene a nad no other 
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ueot PERRY DAVIS’ 


"PAIN KILLER 


a can care your Rheumatism Neuraigia, Sciatica or 


Yo 


Lam 
Price 38 ana 50 Cents at Druggists. 








For 





Branch 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one 
Hog Sholera which is made only by us. 


cept no substitutes, Write to-day for Dr. Snoddy s new 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


Dr. J. H. Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 


Dr. idy'’s 
are of imitations and ac- 


and circulars and testimonials 


House—Des Moines, Ia. Alton, Ill., U. 8, A. 

















not made by a trust, you can get it in Page Fences. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Lary a beauty and d | 
than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
KITSELMAN N BROS, Bos 2 Ridgeville, ind. 


CHESTER Wowie 


Good pigs with gilt 








it edged 
er. 3 A _" poul- 
ps SR ILLINOIS. 








SOLD QUT Grod'tog but a few August Srop of pigs Outlook 


S heedeee, Mo 





POLAND-CHINAS. 
BLACK U, S. AND TECUMSEH 


Pigs at $10. Pedigrees furnished 
ered. Jerse: pote of pose butter strains ad 
sale. ERNEST LE) 


FOR SALE 





POLAND- 





both sex of Pure Bred Poland- 
Chinas at low prices. 
SON, New Bleomfeld, Mo, 





HAVE some fancy registered Poland-China 
W gilts of fall farrow to offer for $12; oe Aa 
sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 2d 22767, Prince Had - 
ley 15982 and Expectance 21921, and out of sows of 
oail Also an skim 


equaily good 
ik her for ronmery muon as new. 
" re SPIES BREEDING CO..8t. Jacob, I) 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Soooseae pivorea. Jersey “gutte, Poland-Obina 

Bock chic 








She Pig Pen. 


EXPERT 








EVIDENCE ON WEANING 
PIGS. 


I am aware that there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to age that 
young pigs should be allowed to remain 
with their dam, writes J. E. Brethour in 
“Farmer's Advocate.’ I have no fixed 
rule, as I am guided largely by the way 
in which the young pigs are thriving. I 
have frequently noticed that the milk of 
the dam does not agree with the young 
pigs, causing excessive diarrhoea, and in 
this case we wean the pigs at six weeks, 
but as a general rvle I have found better 
results by allowing the pigs to remain 
with the dam until eight weeks old. A 
great many young pigs are injured by 
feeding the sow ioo Mhbera!! ty upon strong, 
rich food, and not having much exercise 
in the open air. I would strongly recom- 
mend moderate exercise, with plenty of 
fresh air, which is quite as essential as 
pure food. After the young pigs are ten 
days old the sow should be liberally fed 
upon bran and finely-ground oats, with 
the addition of a small quantity of ground 
peas or corn, but great care should be 
taken that the sow should not receive 
much grain for about ten days after far- 
rowing. Many young pigs are so serious- 
ly injured during this period that they 
never recover. 





GOOD PRICES FOR HOGs. 


VANDALIA, ILL., August 24.—Ben Sat- 
terlee, one of the prosperous farmers of 
Seminary Township, in Fayette County, 
arrived here this morning with thirteen 
wagonloads of hogs, making a procession 
of no mean proportions. This was the 
surplus of Mr. Satterlee’s hog-raising. At 
the scales he found the weight to be 13,500 

ds. He sold the hogs to Fred Morri- 





and 
Young stock for sale at all times. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
At very reasonable prices and of the best breeding 
Begistered stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-GHINAS. gat 


L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co..1i1. 


BELLEFLOWER 
BEAUTIES —» 


50—HEAD—50 
CHOICE 


Poland-Chinas 


Will be Sold at Public Sale at 
BELLEFLOWER, ILL., 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 20, 1900, 











Offering Includes all Ages. 
U. 8S. CHIEF, A GREAT FALL BOAR 


Corwin bred on sire and Black U. 8. on dam's side, 
He is being fitted with his sisters for the lllinois 
State Fair for herd under one year. 
SHOW HERD GOES ! 
BARGAINS capris TO BUYERS! 
Fall and spring pigs of both sex, about equally 
divided, sired by such = as PERFECT’S WONDER 


the lllinois State Fair winner; CHIEF PERFECTION 
2p, H C.’s U. 


and other res, 

catalog. One fine Chief Perfection 24 sow with a 
litter by PERFECT'’S WONDER. sd by Chief Per- 
fection 2d that are corkers in m Come and 
see how Iam fixed to care for sland China and 
see my hog house. Stop at ont House at my 
expense. Send all bids to either auctioneer in my 
care. Catalogis a BELLE FLOWER. a postal 
card for it. Always mention Rural Worl 

D. P. MCCRACKEN, H, O, CORRELL, Auctioneers. 


W. R. LOWELESS, 
Belleflower, McLean Co., Ill. 
On Springfield Branch of Ill. Central R. R. 
If you love Good Stock let me hear from you. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Sa a head of pigs and sows, bred 
NB. SAWYER, CHERRYVALE. Kas. 


PUROG-JERSEYS- sss at 


ree, ETE HAYNES, Ames, Til. 














BERKSHIRES. 
Large BERESHIRES | $8 buys 
van cant Rep sco ts Cat: 


Berkshires res = Suton 





toey: that wt t ba sold meCUE, Au: 












or staggered oval 
ELBOPRS Wie oo SS SUES 











Circulars Free. 
J. A. SPENCER, 11 Williams Street, Dwight, Ifls. 


son of Ramsey at 5c per pound. Mr. Sat- 
terlee netted $675 from the sale. 

The St. Louis market reports for the 
months of May to and including Septem- 
ber, 1896, show the average price of hogs 
in the St. Louis market to have been $2.75 
per 100 pounds, and the average market 
price for hogs in the same market on 
August 22, 1900, was $5.47. The difference 
between the average price for 189% and 
Wednesday's market price is $2.72 per 100 
pounds, which, multiplied by the weight, 
gives Mr. Satterlee $367.00 more for his 
hogs than he could have got in 1896. 

When Mr. Satterlee presented his check 
at the First National Bank for payment 
the cashier handed him the money in gold. 
L. W. Russell, a neighbor, was present, 
and exclaimed: ‘“‘By gosh, Ben! Five cents 
for hogs, paid in gold, is good enough for 
us.”’ 





TIME TO SELL HOGS. 





An Illinois farmer asks which is the 
most profitable season in which to sell 
pork hogs as a general thing, says the 
“Jersey Hustler.” Is it best to sell in 
the June market or in December? This is 
a difficult question to answer satisfacto- 
rily to all farmers. Some farmers have 
said always to sell when your hogs are 
ready. For, after they have gotten fully 
fattened it is a waste of feed to continue 
feeding, expecting better markets. An 
Ohio farmer some time ago exhibited a 
line of figures running back a number of 
years and showed that September early in 
the month had furnished the best prices 
at which to market pork hogs. His rea- 
soning for this was that early in that 
month the great packing institutions were 
preparing for winter market, and were 
not averse to having the prices at their 
best figures because there were few hogs 
ready for market, and they would contract 
sales based on the prices that would be 
filled later with cheaper hogs. The new 
crop of corn had not yet gone into the 
hogs of the season that would commence 
coming in October and during the winter, 
that whenever everybody else was ready 
to sell and the hogs were pushing to mar- 
ket the price would be weighted down, 
and the party who was ready to sell when 
fewer were going to market would receive 
the best prices. However, as we stated 
previously, this matter of marketing has 
to be regulated considerably by the condi- 
tion of each feeder. The man who is 
holding his stuff trying to find a market 
nine times out of ten is a loser thereby. 





POINTS ON HOG CHOLERA. 
Dr. Luckey Tells How the Disease May Be 
Avoided or Induced. 





COLUMBIA, MO., August 27.—Dr. D. F. 
Luckey, State Veterinarian, has just is- 
sued a report on hog cholera. The result 
of his investigations he sums up in a few 
words, as follows: 

“At present all the advice that can be 
given is to burn the bodies of the cholera 
hogs.” After advising against the pond of 
choiera r dies and h 
the report continues: “Use a | little com- 
mon sense about bringing the cholera on 
your place. If you really think you need 
the cholera among your hogs, take a lit- 
tle time some day to go over to your 
neighbors who have it, walk around 
among the sick hogs for awhile; go back 
home and tramp around your own hogs, 
and you can go to bed that night feeling 
reasonably sure that in a few days your 
hogs will have the cholera. If this should 
fail—and it seldom does—wait till you hear 
of a neighbor who lives up the creek from 
you losing some hogs with cholera and 
throwing their carcasses in or near the 
creek. Then, as soon as the germs have 
time to wash down by your place, get all 
your hogs together and drive them to the 
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the hogs will generally go to the creek 
without being driven, thereby saving their 
owners a great deal of worry and exer- 


val. All of these pigs are out of spendid- 
tion. If this fails, try keeping a no’count 
dog that runs ail over the country at 
night. If you will let him alone long 


enough he is sure to find, somewhere, a 
piece of hog that had died about a year 
before with the hog cholera. Your neigh- 
bor had buried it about six inches deep, 
and the dog, for a mere lack of any other 
pastime, scratches it up. However, feel- 
ing a delicacy about the propriety of de- 
positing his bone upon the front porch, 
he generally goes out to the hog pen to 
find a place to get some dirt to cover it up 
about one inch deep. The hogs, of course, 
do not bother the dog’s meat. Anyway, 
from now on when your hogs die of chol- 
era, burn them.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Luckey says that 
some very encouraging results have been 
obtained by recent experiments here in 
vaccinating hogs against cholera. The re- 
sults will be published in a bulletin soon 
to be issued here. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 





Don't empty 
can get at it; 
pigs. 

A hog’s digestive organs work at a light- 
ning rate of speed. In from thirty to for- 
ty-five minutes after he has eaten, the 
food will be digested. 

The sow, in most cases, will take the 
boar from the second to the fourth day 
from farrowing, and if she is not served 
then, or fails to get with pig, she will not 
as a general thing breed again until the 
pigs have been weaned from two to four 
weeks; if not too much suckled down, in 
about three weeks. 

In either driving or handling hogs, have 
them reasonably empty, thereby saving 
much labor and risk. You will also put 
more pounds on the scales and have them 
in much better condition for the buyer 
than if full when leaving the pen. If a 
hog is heated when the stomach is full it 
affects its appetite for several days; hence 
there will be a heavy loss to the shipper. 
A good way to administer medicine to a 
hog that cannot be induced to eat slop or 
drink milk is to take an old boot, cut a 
hole in the toe, insert the toe part in the 
mouth and pour medicine in at the top of 
the leg of the boot. 

It is possible to lose the use of a sow 
for an entire year by letting her run idle 
six months. Every man raising hogs, 
whether for feeders or breeders, should 
breed for two litters a year, to come in 
March and September. A pig should be 
taught to eat when six weeks old. 

It is not always best to judge a young 
sow by her first litter. In most cases if she 
is a good animal, each succeeding lit- 
ter, for the first three or four at least will 
be better than the last. No more serious 
mistake can be made by a farmer than to 
allow a young sow tofarrow one litter 
of pigs and then fatten her for meat and 
use the young sows for breeding. Keep 
well-matured sows as long as they farrow 
good pigs, discarding them only when they 
begin to fail. 

M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo., would 
like tohave RURAL, WORLD readers take 
note of his advertisement of Berkshire 
boars in this issue. Mr. Guthrie has a fine 
lot of pigs to offer this season. They were 
sired by Royal King Lee II, 29,180, he by 
King Lee, 27,500, dam Royal Lady XLII, 
25,125, by Longfellow. The dam of the 
pigs is Auxvasse Sallie, 48,913, by McCue’s 
King, 42,102; second dam by Quality and 
third dam by Champion, a St. Louis Fair 
winner. Our field man, Mr. Scott, says: 
“I can say from personal knowledge that 
these pigs are royally bred and in indi- 
vidual merit they are no disgrace to their 
breeding. They can be bought for prices 
well within the range of their value.” 
Any one wanting a good pig would do 
well to go and see this lot. If you can’t 
go to see them, write to Mr. Guthrie. 

W. R. LOVELESS, Bellflower, Ill., will 
sell 50 head of choice Poland-China hogs at 
his farm Sept. 20. This is an offering 
which intending buyers should look after, 
for it contains showyard material. Mr. 
L.’s herd boar, Klondyke L., 50,687, by 
Klondyke, he by a grandson of Tom Cor- 
win and third dam a granddaughter of 
old Black U. S., will be included in the 
offering. He is a splendid breeder, and 
any one wanting a tried sire that is yet in 
his prime had better keep his eye on this 
boar. There will be 20 of Klondyke L.'s get 
in the sale, and they will speak for their 
sire. Among these are one boar and three 
sows of October, 1899, farrow, that for 
quality, size and finish will compare favor- 
ably with the best, and any one short of 
show animals under one year will do well 
to attend this sale and examine these 
pigs. Perfect Wonder, the third prize 
boar, in class and at head of first-prize 
herd at the Illinois State Fair, is the sire 
of a number of pigs that will go in this 
sale and they are good ones. Among the 
offering will be pigs by such sires as Chief 
Perfection II, the great sire and show 
hog; T. C. U. 8., Messrs. Burgess Bros.’ 
great Ohio winner, and Black Chief's Ri- 
vals. All of these pigs are out of splendid- 
ly-bred sows, some by Chief Tecumseh II, 
Chief Perfection II, Ideal Sunshine, Chief 
I Know and Black Chief’s Rival. The en- 
tire offering 1s a good one, well worthy 
of the attention of the best breeders. Send 
for a catalog. 


meat brine where hogs 
it may kill some of the best 


HOG CHOLERA. 


Quitman, Ga., May 30, 1900. 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., Alton, 
Ii.: 

Gentlemen—I received the case of your 
Remedy which you sent me and put it to 
a severe test. My hogs were very sick and 
dying fast when I received the medicine. I 
put them under treatment as near as I 
could by directions, and saved every one 
I could get the medicine into. I am won- 
derfully pleased with your Remedy. It is 
the only thing that I have found that 
would cure hog cholera after the hogs get 
sick. Yours very truly, 

L, F. WILLIAMS. 








SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
Heations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 





creek for a drink. If the weather is warm 





The brood sow should be deep through 
the sides, with large heart girth and fine- 
ly and proportionately developed hind 


She Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ Asso- 
CIATION. 








Norman J. Colman, Pres dent 
ical Building, St. Louis, M: 

L. EB. Shattuck, Secretar 
Mo. 


1214 Chem- 


Stanberry, 





EARLY LAMBS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Much is being 
said in the RURAL WORLD in regard to 
early lambs. I notice that some of the 
sheep men advise breeding for May 
some for April lambs. My experience has 
taught me to breed the ewes so the lambs 
will come the latter part of February or 
first of March. Lambs dropped at that 
time will grow nearly as fast as will those 
dropped later and will be ready to go on 


ana 


to grass as s00n as it comes. I have some 
as fine lambs as one would wish to see, 
although they are only half breeds. I 
bought a Shropshire ram and bred him to 
good scrub ewes and now I have lambs 
that will weigh over 100 pounds. 

I think there is more money in sheep 
than in anything else the farmer can 
raise. It costs so little to feed sheep. 
Corn fodder is, in my opinion, one of 
the best feeds for sheep. This, with a lit- 


tle grain added—corn or oats—will carry 
sheep through to spring in good condition. 
I prefer the tops of the corn to the whole 
staiks, as the former take !ess shed room. 
Iam now topping my corn 

Ripley Co., Mo. L.A 


CATTLE V8. SHEEP. 


RANDEL. 





The Cause of a Bitter Feud in the West. 





“The perennial fight between western 
cattlemen and sheepmen is a study for 
both the psychologist and the economist. 
At first glance, the interests of these great 
divisions of the livestock industry would 
appear to be in common. But, in truth, 
this can never be. Cattle and sheep can 
no more occupy a range in common than 
oil and water can float coherently. The 
cowpuncher hates the shepherd with a 
hatred that is deep and ofttimes pictur- 
esque, and the herder begirts himself with 





artillery and sullenly stands on the de-, 
fensive. { 
“The trouble between the cattle and 


sheep industries mainly proceeds from the 
natural differences between the two class- 
es of livestock. Cattle are home-keeping 
in their habits. They are as hard to lose 
as a house cat, unless, perchance, the 
cheerful and unreckoning rustler happens 
along. A range cow naturally will make 
her ‘run’ where she was born. Her owner 
and his cowboys expect to find her within 
easily defined limits, usually along some 
certain cattle trail that starts at a wa- 
tering place and leads back to higher 
ground. In ordinary weather, if water be 
easy of access, about all the cattle will be 
found some time during the day along the 
creeks, in the shade or luxuriantly hock 
deep in the mud. The night is spent back 
on the feeding ground. Drive the cow 
away, even a hundred miles, and back she 
will drift, though her return be to a feed- 
ing ground by far the worse. Back home 
she will come, though it be to starve and 
die. 

“Sheep, on the contrary, are necessarily 
nomadic. They are gregarious, ‘bunch- 
ing’ by instinct. One man with his dog 
can caro for even 4,000, though only half 
that number is usually allotted. A flock 
of sheep is about as devastating as a prali- 
rie fire. Where it has passed the grass 
is gone, even to the roots, the sage brush 
is defoliated and the track so reeks with 
the sheep's peculiar odor that cattle and 
horses avoid the ground for weeks after- 
ward. And the herds in their ceaseless 
journeying never follow one another. To! 
use a pet military expression, they come 
‘en echelon,’ in a path parallel to and 
abutting one edge of the strip devastated | 
by the preceding woolly army. Thus, if, 
one flock eat out a half-mile strip, ten 
flocks will leave a barren area five miles 
wide. The better the feed the slower the 
rate of travel. The flock moves on when 
the grass is consumed. No diagram is 
needed to show the effect of such a raid on 
a cattle range. The rage of the cattlemen 
is not hard to imagine. 

“A quarter of a century ago, when the 
Wild West was virgin land and pasture, 
there was plenty of room for both cattle 
and sheep. But as the country has filled 
up and as the area of untenanted or un- 
claimed land has shrunk, the two branches 
of livestock have been driven in upon 
each other more and more, until they are 
now in contention for possession of the 
same field. Little by little the herders 





plains up into the mountains. Western 
Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, the 
western portion of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and all of California, which were once 
free ranges, have become less and less 
available. Even Colorado and Utah and a 
portion of Wyoming, because of the ad- 
vance of farmers and miners, afford a con- 
stantly shrinking pasturage. Both sheep- 
men and cattlemen have been obliged to 
seek the high and untenable lands in the 
mountains, where the forests and the wa- 
tersheds are the only sections that afford 
sufficient feed. 

“The struggle between them, therefore, 


is waged chiefly in what Is known as the 
plateau region of the continent. From 





and punchers have been forced from the | 
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lower New Mexico and Arizona and 
ern Texas northward to the American 
boundary, and from the eastern Montana 
line westward to the summit of th« 


west- 


Cas- 


cade Mountains, the sheepmen and the 
cattlemen are fighting for the control of 
the remaining ranges. The sheep go into 
the verdant meadows of the forests, and 
the cattlemen seek to expe! them. The 
cattlemen occupy some section where the 


grasses are succulent and the water plen- 
tiful, only to find the sheep working into 
the same district, cropping the grass to its 
roots and tainting the air with the smell 
which the cattle cannot endure. The clos- 
er settlement crowds in upon the formerly 
unsettled lands the more bitter becomes 
the antagonism. Frequently it breaks out 
in brief shooting matches in which the 
cattlemen generally prove themselves the 
more expert. More often it culminates in 
Strained sentiments and press reports of 


‘trouble threatened between cowboys and 
sheepherders.’ Again it breeds feuds 
which are fully as swift and decisive as 
those of Kentucky.""—Capt. Jas. H. Mc- 
Clintock In Ainslee’s. 

THE SHEEP STATES. 

“To-day the seat of the sheep-rearing 
industry of the Union has shifted from the 
Middle West to the plateau region be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierras. Ohio 
is still doing very well in the business, 
with nearly 3,000,000 head, but she has 
dropped from first to fourth in the list of 
mutton-producing Staies. New Mexico is 
at the head, with more than 4,000,000; Mon- 
tana has nearly as many, while Wyoming 


leads Ohio by a few hundred thousand 


head. Idaho closely follows Ohio in the 
rating. Oregon, California and Texas each 
has about 2,500,000 sheep. 

“The Navajo Indians of Arizona are a 
material factor in the wool market. The 
tribe is wealthy through its flocks. The 


tribesmen are believed to own little short 
of 1,000,000 head, the care of the flocks and 
the weaving of wool being almost the sole 
occupation of the 22,000 Indians. Singular 
to relate, only a small part of the Navajo 
wool crop is worked up at home into the 
wonderful blankets that have made the 
tribal name famous. Only the coarser and 
cheaper blankets are now made of the na- 





tive wool. The up-to-date Navajo weaver 
uses Germantown yarn and Diamond 
dyes.''—Ainslee’ s, 

TRAILING SHEEP. 


To the sheep man who keeps a flock of 
from a score to a hundred sheep in pas- 


tures the matter of ‘“‘trailing’’ sheep is 
new. It is new to most sheep men, but it 
is a very necessary thing to do where 
heavy freight rates must be paid on the 


large flocks from the great pasture ranges 
of the Southwest if moved by rail in the 
new far West to the new feeding grounds. 
Immense numbers of sheep are bought for 
feeding purposes early in the summer or 
fall, and then driven through to feeding 
grounds further east. Freight rates are 
studied in this connection and where they 
are sufficiently low the sheep are shipped, 
but where it will not pay they are 
“trailed.” It is just a way of saving 
freight and consists of driving a flock of 
thousands of sheep across the prairies and 
mountains for hundreds of miles. These 
trails reach from Oregon, Montana or the 
Southwest to central Nebraska, says the 
“Indicator."’ Some flocks are trailed over 
the whole distance. They are sheared and 
started on their journey, traveling but a 
few miles a day, feeding by the way. A 
number of bells are placed on some of 
the stoutest, and one black sheep for each 
one hundred is put in the flock. These 
black sheep are counted daily. In some 
localities the sheep are herded during the 
day in are driven only by 
night. 

In some sections the range is all taken 
up and stockmen have fenced the streams 
until it is difficult to get water for the 
flocks. The cattlemen all along the trail 
make it as hard for the sheepmen as they 
can and occasionally some farmer or cat- 
tleman gives the herders a chance to 
fight. Five years ago yearlings could be 
bought for $1 per head and when driven 
through in the summer they were fed in 
the winter where plenty of cheap corn and 
hay could be had. Present prices are 
about $2 to $2.25 per head and hay and corn 
are also higher in price. It is claimed, 
however, that more momey can be made 
now, for they sell at a better price when 
fitted for the market. This business is 
not without its troubles on account of the 
opposition along the trail, It would be no 
surprise to learn in the near future of the 
plan being abandoned altogether on ac- 
count of the dangers and the scarcity of 
water in many places along the range. 
Sometimes a flock has to go four days 
without water, and then there is danger 
of them drinking too much when they do 
reach water, 


canons and 


SHEEP DISEASES—SCAB. 





Of all sheep diseases the one known as 
scab has been dreaded by sheep breeders 
from the earliest historic times. It has 
been the cause of greater losses and dis- 
appointment to sheep raisers than all the 
other diseases combined, writes R. M. 
Bell in the “Farmer's Voice.’ It is most 
easily cured, too, since one William Coop- 
er showed the secrets of the disease about 
sixty years ago. Mr. Cooper could not 


have been such a great blessing to sheep 
husbandry if it had not been for the mi- 








Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen's profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medi 
or otherwise, read 
It will 
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the following offer. 
interest you. 


We will send four full quart 








quarters. 


whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous 
of the middlemen. 
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BERKSHIRE BOARS—A SNAP! 


7 Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 by King Lee 27500; dam by Longfellow; dam 
boars Auxvasse Sallie 48913 by McCues King 42102. Straight bred Sallies 


and a snap at the price. 
M. B. 


Call on or address, 


GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 








Mo.’s Black 


Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 19399, A's Chief 21014 (by Chief Tec. my and other well bred boars. 
received. 


mle. 


Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. Prices reasonab) 
900. Eg. KE. 


Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1 





AXLINE, Oak Guove. JACKSON Co., Mo. 





Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


ther open or bred. Bilver 


0 mmAD to spare at reasonable prices. 
] Laced 
rele for sale 


4a. 
at $1.00 each. We can suit you in price and quality. OWrite us 


for service. A nice ef of yearii ng 
hatching at §1.00 y+ oat 


sow 
; also @ few nie 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lemine, Missouri. 








15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Dm gilts, gilt edged, outof poems > 
chet Look Me Over and Clay 
all of Oct. and Nov., ‘99, farrow. nS foapediien ant Ok and 
spring pigs of same ‘preeding. 


Chief os Detection Ah Ay Tepameoh 24, Chief I Know, U. 8. 


3 boars of the above breeding. 
business invited ‘ty 5 | want something good. ‘Also 
J RB, YOUNG, RICHARDS, Mo. 








CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turiey’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B’ 

Tecumseh, and out of ely Best on Barth, 1 Am C 
Black U.S. Also afew 
bred for fall litters. Call or on ¢ or address, 


same age and breeding at ba: 


Chief, one me: Black Chief best lack 
etd. ~ lett Am sons. and B 
taken soon; part of the gilts 
, 8totesbury, Vernon on Mo 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
come and inspect the stock. 


or bias | is better 


you wani, 
. H. KER, 


Prairie 





du Rocher, Illinois. 





Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


From the flock that has won when ever shown. R 
Call on or address, 


. J. Strong, Stonington, Illinois. 





Skabeura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES “a era LS 8 Se 


Send for descriptive 


ip 
Street, St. Lo oO. 





visit flock. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. 
gle or in car lots at lowest prices. Twenty choice 
registered Ewes bred before shipping. Write or 


From plain to fancy. Sin- 


Kansas City & L. Electric cars stop 


at front gate. 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 








OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., 


‘or sale 


BEEEDER OF 


CLASS 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 





croscope by which he ascertained the life, 
habits and history of this insect. The 
cause of the disease is an insect resem- 
bling the mite that causes itch in the hu- 
man family and mange among other ani- 
mals. The scab mite is subject to condi- 
tions like everything else. In hot climates 
it is said to be more formidable and grows 
to a size that can be detected by the hu- 
man eye. and gets in its work more rapid- 
ly than in colder climes, It varies, though, 
in all climates and in different 
and in individual sheep and with breeds of 
sheep. 

It never has been known that an in- 
fected flock recovers without treatment. 
The only cure is to kill the insect, its pro- 
geny and its broods found where the flock 
belongs. Wherever the sheep scratch 
themselves there the scab mites may be 
found. The pasture where the flock uses 
will be infested. Therefore a change of 
quarters becomes necessary. Put the 
sheep in a new pasture or field and don't 
allow them to run or use the old pastures 
until the mites have been destroyed. 

I have read with greater interest a lit- 
tle booklet on scab written and publish- 
ed by the Cooper Sheep Dip Company, 
Chicago, and am personally acquainted 
with many farmers who have tried the 
Cooper dip. In each case it has given 
splendid satisfaction. The time has come 
when sheep should be dipped regularly 
in order to keep them in good condition. 
I advocate dipping twice fourteen days 
apart after shearing and once in the fall 
before the flock goes into winter quar- 
ters. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 





seasons 


The best single grain for sheep is oats. 





Fatten and market the old sheep; keep 


those that are full of vigor. 





The quality of our sheep is more to us 
than the number we possess. 


It is never too late to dip, although the 
sooner after shearing the better. 


Sheep ought not to be compelled to eat 
dirty food or drink foul water. 





There are no better fertilizers on the 


farm than sheep and plenty of clover. 





Sheep eat so many different kinds of 
plants that cattle and horses leave that 
they really increase the product of the 
pasture. 


If desired to mark the sheep after shear- 
ing wait until there is two or three weeks’ 
growth of wool; the marks will stay on 
better. 


The kind of sheep to keep depends large- 
ly on the soil and pasturage. Heavy 
herds cannot range as easily as smaller 
sheep. 


Generally spring ‘gs lambs should be 
weaned not later than the first of August. 
Put the ewes in a field out of hearing of 
the lambs. 


Feeding in sheep husbandry is like any 
other problem in live stock. Good care 
and feeding are necessary or the flock will 
degenerate. 


Old broken mouthed sheep can barely 
be wintered profitably. Market in good 





MERINO SHEEP! oth American 
Won more than al! oth and Dolaine. 
Bayonet ‘Rheep Shearing. “0 EBay a) ortega 

BEST Eucwtaann Jasuey Cae amiead 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Boeke and ewes, home and Canada bred, al} 
red and for sale at reasonable prices 
Write. no trouble to answer, 
H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Dlinois, 


FOR SALE 


80 head registered Shropshire Buck Lambs, 
also 80 Ewes. For prices address, 


H. C. TAYLOR, Agent, 
Eik Hill Stock Farm, KOPING, MO. 


Pesicierr4. Stcepebiee Ram 
D. WADE Ts LA Monrs, Mo. 














SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 

all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for s e or trade for one as 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, ml. 





6 yr. Registered 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Extra well wooled on head and legs, all 
gvod quality and size, 2 show rams. Also a 
few ewes. Call on or ‘address, 


J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


150 head of Smopeent Shropshire Shi 
imported age 4 and e ” ign 
Mrs. R.J. HU GH ES, Breckenridge, Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


ALEXANDER, uiveremta, Mo, 


ANGORA GOATS 


Pairs, wee ee males, shipped anywhere. Safe de- 
livery es 
Ww. “HUGHES & CO., 








b vYred i‘. _— 
Ra mes Ra 





Hastings, Texas. 








Recent experiments in sheep feeding at 
the Montana Experiment Station go to 
show that alsike gave better results than 
either red clover or alfalfa. 





A sick sheep, like a sick hen, is some- 
times hardly worth bothering with—all the 
greater reason that we should take espe- 
cial pains to keep them in sound health. 


Wherever flocks of sheep are found there 
will be an improvement in the methods of 
farming and the presence of sheep will 
be noticeable in the condition of soil. 





A farmer cannot always have things his 
own way, and should look at all sides of a 
problem. The price of wool should not in- 
fluence him overmuch in his decision as 
to keeping sheep, for if he has a good, 
large mutton sheep he is sure of a profit.— 
Wool Market and Sheep. 





A. A. ALEXANDER, of Hustonia, Mo., 
is advertising in this issue some big bar- 
gains in Shropshire rams. His breeding 
stock was selected from the leading flocks 
of America regardless of price and what 





season, unless in the case of a ewe being 








an extraordinary mother. 
' 


he is now offering for sale are first-class. 
Look up his advertisement and write him. 
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e/ The Markets | 





(Saturday's cash prices on track.) 
WHEAT, Higher a fraction 
No. 2 red, 73%c delivered this 
side, and delivered East Side at 724% @73'o« 
sacked lots dumped in Ad. and St. Louis 
elevators at 72\«c. 

No, 3 red at 71%@72%c delivered this side 

No, 4 at 61'¢c to 70c 

No-grade at 59c 


on track 
72%c to 


to 674ec delivered 


No. 2 hard at 69@69'¢c delivered 

No. 3 hard at 67\%c in elevator 

CORN, on track—Nominally firmer, but 
dull. Offerings very light 

No. 2 mixed, 4le seller 

No. 2 yellow, 4l4%c delivered 

No. 2 white, 4l%ec delivered 

OATS, on track—White steady, but quiet 
—No, 4 firmer, No. 2 mixed strong 

No. 2 mixed, 22@2z4¢c—fancy, 23% 

No. 3 mixed, 2itec for select 

No. 4 mixed, 19%¢ delivered 

No. 2 Northern mixed, 2c delivered 

No white, 25%02%4c—fancy clipped 
more. 

No. 3 white, 24@2% 

No. 4 white, 234¢c delivered 

RYE, on track—No. 2 nominal East Side 


at ,@5le delivered 


Monday being a legal holiday and Labor 


day, the Merchants’ Exchange was « losed 
There was no business transacted here, 
though the feeling was certainly easier 
than at close Saturday; December wheat 
was offered at 74%c. Cable news from 
Liverpool was bearish, that market be- 


ing quoted 2d lower for futures, at 5s 115d 
for September and 6s 1%d for December— 
public stocks at that point decreased 4,000 
bushels during August, but are 248,000 larg- 
er than a year ago. Liverpool quoted corn 
%4d higher there at 4s 24d for September 
and 4s 2%d per central for November 


FLAXSEED (per bushel)—Scaree and 
in demand on manufacturing account. 
Nominally firm at $1.40% spot or prompt 
shipment. Lots of less than a car load 


usually sell about 3c per bushel below thé 
quotation, because of extra drayage. 

BRAN-—Firm; demand good. Sacked 
bran in large sacks East track at 68c for 
ordinar) 
64c. Yesterday couple cars sacked bran at 
Alton sold at 6c. 

HAY—Sales on this side: 
mixed at $8, 2 cars grassy mixed and 1 car 
clover mixed at $9; timothy—l car scant 
No. 1 at $11.50; prairie—1 car No. 1 at $7.50, | 
1 car choice at $8. On Hast Side: 2 cars 
clover mixed at $9.50; timothy—2 cars high 
Ao. 1 at $10, 1 No. 1 at $11. 

STRAW—Wheat quotable at $3.50@4, and 
rye at $4.50@5, as in location. 


1 car red-top 





WOOL, 


Unchanged. Sale e sacks various and 
5,000 pounds Iowa at quotations. 
Missouri and [ilinois— 


Med. combing ......-+-+++«+ ben denser w4@21 

Medium clothing ...... meer Bp 19 @20 

Braid and low sieom tngosireseee eee’ 3 @18% 
and ear mixe ieee ' 4 4S 








AGS 
16 @I7 
13 @4 


Medium (fleeces) 
— (loose) 


Hard. burry .... 
Tubwashed— * 
+ ng YF saenehoseeeds ceepegegagescnccoces 









+ be + ss 
Angora ‘goa a aay 

Clean and clear 18 @20 

BUrry ....0- ceeee coceeeeees ..10 @ll 
Black and seedy from ie ‘to a pound 


less than quotations. 





HIDES—Steady; offerings light. 
When sold round: Green salted, 7c; 
Southern, 6%c. Dry flint—Choice Texas, 


1Se; average receipts, Mc; dry fallen, l4ec; 
dry salted, 12c. When sold on selection: 
Green salt—No. 1, 74c; No. 2, 64: butt, 
5%c; wet glue stock, 3%. Dry flint—No. 1, 
16c; No. 2, 14%c; bull, 10%c. Dry cull and 
glue, 8c. Dry salted—No. 1, 12%c; No. 2, 
1i%ec. Wncured ic less than cured, part 
cured lc less. 

FEATHERS—Live geese—White, 48c in 
small and 46c in large sacks; gray, 36c; 
white old, 36@38c; x, %@30c; xx, 2@22c; 
Xxx, 12@15c; xxxx, 8@10c. Tare, 3 per cent 
for large to 10 per cent for small sacks. 


Duck—White, at 36@37c; dark, 27@30c. 
Chicken at 4c. Turkey—Body, 3c; tail, 30c; 
wing, 17c; wing, tail and pointers, 13c; 
wing and tail, 2c; wing and pointers, 9c; 
pointers, 5e 


SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, according to ameunt of wool on 
them; lamb at 85@50c—Southern at 25@40c; 
shearlings at 20@35c. Dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 8@%c per pound. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.50 to 
and large at $4; lady slipper, 6c; seneca, 
2c; pink, 14c; golden seal, 483@45c; May ap- 
ple, 21sec; snake, 28c-—-white snake at 3c, 
black at 4%c; angelica, 3%¢c; wahoo—bark 
of root 8c; bark of tree 2%c; blood, 2%¢c; 
bluefiag, 3c; scull cap leaves, 34¢c; sassa- 
fras bark, 4c; wild ginger, 4c. 

BEESWAX—26c per pound for prime 

COTTON.—The local market was quiet 
and unchanged. No sales were reported 
except a sale of one bale, the first 
from this year’s Missouri crop received in 
St. Louis. The cotton classed as good 
middling and brought 12c. 

Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 8 5-l6e; 
good ordinary, 813-l6c; low middling, 
9 3-16c; middling, %4c; good middling, 9\4c; 
middling fair, 10%c. 

APPLES—Strictly choice to fancy high- 
colored, well-packed fruit in limited sup- 
ply and steady, but average run of stock 
received by rail or river from near-by is 
just dead dull—hard to sell at any price. 
Demand almost entirely local and confined 
to sound, well-packed stock; common and 
inferior fruit almost entirely neglected. 
Sound in barrels at from 5c to $1 for 
poor, $1.25 to $1.75 for fai: 10 choice and 
$2 to $2.25 for fancy high-coiered varieties. 
Home-grown selling loose from wagons at 
i6c to 0c per bushel and at from Sic to 
$1.50 per barrel measure—latter for belle- 
fleur. 

WATERMELONS—Season drawing to a 
close; very little demand now even for 


3. 75- 


one 


\o 69@70c for coarse; and bulk at | 


choice to fancy melons, while medium 
and small melons are entirely neg- 
| lowa melons nomi- 
nal at $30 to $60 per car on track and in a 
=e way at $7 to $10 per 100 delivered. 
CANTALOU PES—ColoradoRocky Fords 
in free receipt (4 cars) and quiet—quality 
| and condition of offerings not so good as 
|formerly; sales of choice refrigerated 
| stock at $1.25@1.50 for standard, $1 for pony 
}and 75e@$1 for 2-3 crates—off stock selling 
at We to 0c per standard crate. Express 
lots (from Olney) at We to $1 per standard 
as in quality 


sized 


lected and nominal 


crate, Home-grown supplies 


| about exhausted. 


PEACHES—In smaller receipt and firm; 


yet demand rather tame. Offerings all 
| home-grown and near-by and running 
| mainly from poor to medium, fancy large 
being quite scarce. Near-by consigned lots 


sold 
dium 


to #e 
up to 60@@5c for and fancy 
per basket and We to $1 per 
bushel box for medium to fancy; 
1-3-bushel boxes at 25@30c. 
PEARS 
pears overplenty and dull; 


at range of 25« for small to me- 
choice 
1,-bushel 
some in 
and duchess 
choice Bartletts 

Kiefer at $1.50 


(Common Kiefer 


in fair demand. In barrels 








@2.00, duchess at $2@2.25, Bartlett at 8@ 
3.6; Tennessee Kiefer at 40@50c per bushel | 
box. Near-by common and sugar at 15@ 


| 20c, duchess and Kiefer at 25c. Bartletts 
) and Howell, 35@40c per 4¢-bushel basket, 
| 1% 3-bushels “lh s duchess at 20c. 

PLU MS—Damsons 
varieties scarce. 
at 4c; 
soft, 


steady and quiet; 

Per 144-bushel bas- 
| ket: wild red at 30@35c; 
Damsons at 5c; overripe, etc., less. 
Illinois Damsons at 65c per 4-gallon case. 

GRAPES—Home-grown and near-by in 
better demand and higher. Climax bas- 
kets Concords quotable at 1244c; %-bushel 
baskets Concords and white varieties at 
2%@30c. 

CRAB APPLES-—Dul! and nominal at 
2@25c per %%-bushel basket and at $1.50 per 
sugar barrel for choice Siberian; common 
unsalable. 

POTATOES—Prices 
grown early Ohio, 


other 
Newman 


stronger on home- 
sales loose from farm- 
ers’ wagons ranging mainly at 31@33c per 
bushel, with fancy bluff stock bringing 
more. The receipts were real small (pre- 
sumably on account of the holiday) and 
demand mainly local. 

ONIONS—Real good stock is firm and in 
demand; croice red globe salable at 40c 
and other prime lots at 35@38c. 

CABBAGE—Quiet and steady. Northern 
jat $8 per ton delivered. Home-grown sell- 

| ing on orders at $1 per crate. 

TOMATOES—Choice stock scarce 
| firm, but soft and overripe dull. 
| ereern catsup stock quotable at 





and 
Home- 
12c per 
bushel loose and choice to fancy at We to 
| Te. Orders charged higher. 
SWEET POTATOES—Weak. Home- 
grown Bermuda sold at B@60c and Nanse- 
| mond at %c@$I° per bushel loose and at 
| $2.25 and $3.25 per barrel on orders, re- 
| spectively. 
| —GGS—Kasier. Demand being limited, 
| while receipts show some increase. The 
| best of the offerings quotable at 12%¢c, loss 
off. Heated, stale, etc., less 
BUTTER—Market quiet and unchanged. 
What little demand prevails is only for 
‘choice creamery, and retailers are the only 
buyers. Other grades steady though light- 
ly dealt in. Creamery—Extra, 22c; firsts, 
18@19c; seconds, Ladle-packed—Ex- 
tra, lfc; firsts, lbe. Dairy—Extra, 
lic; firsts, I6e; grease, 4@4%ec. Coun- 
try—Choice, 12c; poor to fair, 8@10c. The 
above figures are for round lots—about Ic 
per pound more is charged in a small way. 
CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 


17e. 





}114gc, singles, 11%c; Y. A., 12%c; New 
York, 12c. Limberger, l0@10%ec. Swiss, 
l4q@l5e. Brick, 1@11%e 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, ic; 


3%c; spring chickens, average 
receipts, 9c. Old turkeys, 6@7c; young tur- 
keys, 10¢. Ducks—White, 7c; dark, 6c. Old 
geese, 4toc; spring geese, 64%4c. Live pigeons 
and squabs, per dozen, 60c. 

PECANS—Scarce and nominally firm, at 
from 8@8%c for Western to 10@lle for 
Texas. 
| PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock at 2%c per 
pound for red to 24¢c for white; recleaned 
and graded at 35%e to 5\c. 
| BROOM CORN—Coming in spar- 
| ingly (only small lots being received), and 
selling mainly at $70 to $8 per ton. A good 
manufacturing ac- 
count, lots are nomi- 
nally very firm at say $60 per ton for ordi- 
nary to $100 for prime. 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@'&c per 
gallon. 

POP CORN—Last sales at $1.3 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

GRASS SEEDS—Per 100 pounds—Mar- 
ket firm, the general demand being good, 
while the offerings are inadequate. Timo- 
thy is selling at $3.75 to $4 and $4.25 is bid 
for prime grade. Clover sells mainly at $8 
to $%—prime clean would probably bring 
$9.25 or more, but none of that kind of seed 
among the offerings; weedy and tailings 
at from $7 down to $1. Redtop in light re- 
ceipt and meeting prompt sale at $3 to $4— 
fancy as high as $8 and chaff as low as 0@ 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.3 
for prime. 

HEMP SEED— 
basis. 

DRIED FRUIT—Good to choice apples 
(evaporated and sun-dried) in demand, 
firm and tending up in price, while offer- 
ings are inadequate. Little life to the 
market otherwise—inferior or poorly 
handled fruit slow and comparatively 
cheap. Apples: Evaporated—Rings at 
3%c to 4c, quarters at 3c to 8\c, chops at 
%@\%c, peelings at 4c; sun-dried—quarters 
at 2%c to 34c. Peaches—Fancy evaporat- 
ed unpeeled haives at 5c, choice, sun-dried 
halves at 3%c; exceptionally nice lots bring 
more than the outside quotations, while 
unmerchantable goods sell for less. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 
store at $1.15; split at $1.40. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.20 
@2.%—screened 5c less. Lima beans at 6c 
per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at lide to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@ic per 
pound higher. 

COUNTRY LARD—Quotable at 6@@<c, 
according to quality and package. 

TALLOW—Country dull; none save infe- 
rior summer make coming in—this quot- 
able at 4@44%c (prime worth 4c); No. 2 at 
35.@3%c. Packers’ choice held at 5c. 


old roosters, 





very 


demand prevails on 


and values on car 


0 to $1.60 


per bushel 


3 per 100 pounds, pure 











CLOVER SEED, HAY, GRAIN. 


Are you getting the best price for your Clover Seed, Red Top, HayandGrain? We 


solicit your consignments, highest market 
etc., free on application. Consign to 


A.J. Uhild & Son, General Commission Merchants, 209-211 Market St., St. Louis, , 


prices, quick returns. Market reports, tags, 





| 
tly composed of 
| which were very decent quality, 
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LIVE 8TOCK 


HORSES— The opening of the week was 
marked by a fairly liberal run for the 
season, but not a large one, with a very 
respectable attendance of buyers, mainly 
from the South, in evidence. The Eastern 
and export buying was active and steady 
on choice to extra chunks and good acting 
harness horses, of which there were few, 
but was not as strong as last week on the 
plain and medium kinds. Good offerings 
in the former class sold at $90 to $115, and 
a few ordinary coachers at $30 to $40. The 
quality is not suitable to the 
Southern demand, rather there were not 
enough of the right class available. Nice, 
smooth, well-turned animals were bring- 
ing $60 to $75, and the plainer kinds were 
selling at $45 to $5. With better classified 
offerings the trade would have been brisk- 
er. 

Horse quotations 
to good, $90 to $140; 
$135. Drivers—Common 
$175; bulk, $120 to $150; 
to $310. Saddlers—Common to choice, $65 
to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds—Common to good, $60 to $100; 
choice to $16 to $135. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $50; choice 
to extra, $55 to $75; plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES — The commission supply 
amounted to about 150 head and with re- 
ceipts to dealers made total arrivals num- 
ber about 200 head. Offerings were large- 
small mules, some of 
and more 





exactly 


draft common 
$150 to 
to choice, $65 to 
coach horses, $150 


-Heavy 
choice to fancy, 


extra, 


| were medium classes, but no strictly good 


big mules were included in the run. The 
market opened comparatively quiet. Deal- 
ers made inquiries after the fresh offer- 
ings, but negotiated no purchases early, 
there being no urgency. Salesmen claimed 
a steady opening tone. Some sugar mule 
demands from the South were in exist- 
ence. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 00 to 


14% hands, extreme range..4 00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 45 00 to 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57 50 to 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... @.00 to 
15% hands, extreme range.. 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 
7 = — hands, extreme 


& seuseanh 
& S23secae 


‘ae. 125.00 

Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 


Boston, Mass., August 31.—The 
mercial Bulletin,” says: 

‘Wool sales are materially smaller and 
the demand has been extremely light. 
Manufacturers are selling few goods and 
need little wool. The week's business was 
largely done by two houses, and some 
forced sales are included at low prices. 
There is little in the situation to give en- 
couragement, though holders here and in 
the West are inclined to hold until after 
the election, believing that the conditions 
will improve. Foreign markets are easy. 
The sales for the week were 2,591,000 
pounds domestic and $100,000 pounds for- 
eign, a total of 2,691,000 pounds, against a 
total of 3,546,000 pounds last week and a 
total of 4,796,000 pounds in the correspond- 
ing week last year. The receipts to date 
show a decrease of 222,418 bales domestic 
and an increase of 60,146 bales foreign 
against last year. 

“The sales to date show a decrease of 
65,253,200 pounds domestic and 24,760,800 
pounds foreign.” 


“Com- 


NOTES FROM TEXAS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In my letter 
published in the August 15 issue, there is 
an error in the wheat yield figures. In- 
stead of 3i442 bushels of wheat from 125 
acres it should have been 3,142% bushels 
from 125 acres. The uncorrected state- 
ment might prevent some wheat grow- 
ers moving to Texas, they thinking that 
this was not much of a wheat country. I 
don't know the average yield of wheat this 
year in Texas, but it is not less than 2 
bushels to the acre in Cooke County. 

JOHNSON GRASS.—Let me warn Mr. F. 
Trotter of Monroe Co., Ark., against John- 
son grass. | have been trying to kill three 
or four little patches by digging and salt- 
ing. If a man sows Johnson grass on his 
farm it will stay with him; at least that 
is the experience of Texas farmers. Nine 
out of ten will condemn it as a nuisance. 

I am a hearty supporter of the RURAL 
WORLD and wish every farmer in the 
land was afflicted the same way. 

J. O. P. EDMONSTON. 

Cooke Co., Tex. 


BEARDLESS BARLEY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I noted an ar- 
ticle in your paper of July 11 that in- 
terests me, and I would like more informa- 
tion regarding it; it was in ‘*‘Notes from 
an Ohio Farm,” in regard to beardless 
spring barley. The writer spoke of it very 
highly as yielding well. I have seen it 
recommended very highly as a food for 
stock. It it does well in central Ohio why 
will it not do well in Central Missouri? 
If so, why is it not raised here? What is 
the usual selling price, and why is it not 
quoted in the list of grains? Should it be 
sown like oats, or should the seed-bed be 
like that for wheat? Should it be drilled 
or sown broadcast? 

Lam a renter on a farmof 280acres, most- 
ly bottom land on the Lamine River. I 
can try barley on white craw-fish land or 
can put it on nice loam. Please give what 
information you can. but I don’t want any 
more soy beans. G. H. POTTS. 

Cooper Co., Mo. 

Mr. C. D. Lyon, our Ohio correspondent, 
who has been growing the beardless bar- 
ley, will doubtless answer Mr. Potts’ ques- 
tions. 


KILLING SPROUTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
killing sprouts, 
best time, 
know. 


In regard to 
I don't know when is the 
but I will tell you what I do 
A neighbor a few years ago killed 
briars, sassafras, and persimmons by cut- 
ting them in the dark of the moon in Au- 
gust, but has never been able to kill them 
since at the same time. 

I have cut considerable brush. I eut 20 
acres in one piece in July and August. 
Where it was thick I let it lay; where it 
was scattering I threw it together, enough 
to burn in a week’s time. When I set it 
a-fire the fire was permitted to 
run over the ground. Then timothy seed 
was scattered over the ground and it made 
a@ good stand and furnished fine pasture. 
Everything was killed. 

I had another piece, a dense thicket of 
gaplings, of five acres. [I chopped the 
wood out and let the brush fall and lay 








until the next fall, when it was fired. My, 
but the flames did leap! They killed every- 
thing even to the old elms that were 
standing. 

I cut a piece of hazel brush for another 
man in August. I piled the brush and 
burned it in September. The brush stands 
to-day thick as ever 

Last spring I raked the wheat stubble 
off my new meadow, and scattered the 
straw along a brushy fence row along the 


railroad fence and burned it this August. | 


It was such a good job that the company 

now wants my straw stack to scatter over 

more brush. When a post would catch 

fire I had a large tin tea-kettle and would 

pour water on it as soon as I could get to 

it. G. H. POTTS. 
Cooper Co., Mo. 





MISSOURI CROPS 
HOLT CO., N. W. MO.—Corn is from 15 
to 2 days late, otherwise it is in good 


condition. H. A. DANKERS. 
Aug. 25. 
OZARK CO., 8. CENTRAL MO.—The 


dry weather through July and August cut 

late corn very short and has also injured 

sweet potatoes and cotton. 
Aug. 29. L. E. 


MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Late 
corn is hurt by the drouth. Only one-half‘ 
of the apples on vhe trees is marketable on | 
account of worms, fungi and bitter rot. 


BROWN. 


Aug. 29. D. R. EDWARDS. 
PULASKI CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
crops are cut short in this section by the! 


drouth. If the favorable weather had 





ter than for years. D. 8S. MILLER. 

Aug. 24. 

BOONE CO., CENTRAL MO.—On ac- 
count of the drouth and hot winds the 
corn crop is cut short, as well as other 
growing crops. W. F. ROBERTS. 

Aug. 44 

NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—Recent, 


rains may damage some of the wheat in 

the stack, but not a great deal of it, 

think. Cc. J. FUNK. 
Aug. 29. 


MONROE CO., N. E. 


and matured. All crops are good. The| handle it 


drouth did not injure this section much, 
as most of the crops were matured before 
its effects were felt here. 

Aug. 2. A. H. 


MARIES CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
corn crop has been shortened more than a 
fourth by the drouth which is new ex- 
tending into the fifth week, and is not yet 


SIMON. 





broken. G. P. SKAGGS, 
Aug. 22. 
WARREN CO., E. CENTRAL MO.— 


Steck hogs are in good health. Stock of 
all kinds is doing well. A few cases of 
glanders in horses are reported. 

Aug. 29. H. M. LOHMAN, 


JACKSON CO., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
The corn crop was above normal when the 
drouth set in. Early corn was nearly ma- 
tured at that time, but timely rains have 
helped the late corn, which I think will 
make the crop about normal. 

Aug. 29. A. G. WILLIAMS. 


CARTER CO., 8. E. MO.—August was 
very dry until the 26th. There is plenty 
of rain now bit téo late to do corn any 
good, but will revive the pastures. The 
dry weather has damaged all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables. 

Aug. 29 


J. C. HOSKING. 


OREGON CO., 8. E. 
tinued drouth has cut the corn, cotton 


and sorghum short nearly one-half. We 
had fine rains Aug. 24 and 25, but too late 


to do the corn and cotton much good, 
Apples are still rotting and dropping oft 


MO.—The_ con- 


the trees. W. F. FREY. 
Aug. 2. 
SHELBY CoO., N. E. E. MO.—The 


is very dry and hot. Corn is mostly in 
shock. 
crop of 2% bu. Oats are good in quality, 
ylelding 30 to 35 bu. per acre. Pastures 
are very dry and will amount to nothing, 
if it does not rain seon. 

Aug. 29. J. T. 

WASHINGTON CO., 8. E. 
long drouth in August has cut the corn 
crop short, and it promised a fine crop 
prior to drouth. Tame pastures, clover 
and late potatoes also suffered from the 
drouth. There are less hogs in the coun- 
try than for years, 

Aug. 29. NORMAN F. 


KELTH., 


ROBINSON. 
BUTLER CO, 
and late corn is a total failure. 


and apples are almost a failure in this 
part of the state. Small fruits were good. 


There has been no rain for six weeks. | the season and are now estimated at less 


Stock ponds are dry. 
Aug. 2. Po 


DAVIDSON. 


tion has had no sie for five weeks. Corn 
has lost several points by premature dry- 


1 think we will have an average’ 


| produce better. 


|of ground. 


' 


‘there were enough 


’ aged by 





1 ing his crop of that grain last Saturday, 


MO.—Corn is good , believes with his knowledge of how to 


' 
, Prospect for from 60 to 75 bushels of corn 
continued the crops would have been bet- ; 





; acres, 


weather 


, Throughout the State favorable conditions 


, hot exceed 250 pounds. 
MO.—The , °8¢ should give a total yield of 32,100 bales. 


| 





S. E. MO.—Early corn , Yield. 
has been somewhat injured by the drouth | Recent rains have started grasses all 
Peaches , °VeT the State and fall pasturage promises 


ing. Winter wheat and oats are full crops, , 


both in quality and quantity. 


soon have to feed their stock. 
is getting scarce. 
ally hot. Very 
done for wheat. 
Aug. 25. ‘ 


little plowing has been 
J. M. ZUMWALT. 


CARROLL CO., N, CENTRAL MO.— 
The late rains have improved the condi- 
tion of the apple crop. This fruit is now 
making a fine growth. The wind with the 
rain blew off a great many apples; but at 
this time we can count on a half crop of 
good apples. The late planted corn is 
generally improved, but the crop has been 
permanently shortened by the dry weath- 
er. SILAS A. BALLARD. 

Aug. 29. 


ST. FRANCOIS CO., 8. E. MO.—Early 
corn is good, but all late plantings are cut 
short by the drouth. The apple crop is 
a failure. Wheat is about all threshed and 
is the finest crop that has ever been 
raised here. The farmers have shipped 
most of it from the machine. Copious 
showers have fallen and plowing has be- 
gun. A. D. POLITTE. 

Aug. 29. 


OREGON Co,, 8. E. MO.—Crops have 
been much injured on account of con- 
tinued drouth. Five weeks of hot sun- 
shine with the mereury from 9 to 100 deg. 
has dried up stock water, burned the corn 
and made pastures bare. Stock needed to 
be fed. On Aug. % we had a rain which 
has heiped pastures and the stock. 

Aug. 29. BENJ. GUNN. 


ee 

Do you feed and water stock? If 
write O. K. Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 


It is too in “McClure’s 
dry for buckwheat and sweet potatoes. | cording to his statement a serious propo- 
Pastures are drying up and farmers will , sition was made by the Russian Govern- 
Water ; ment to our Government at Washington 
The weather is unusu- | 0" Nev. 4, 189%, to combine as govern- 





TOMATOES AND CUCUMBERS. 


THE PICKLE FACTORY at this place | 
is taking in lots of pickels these days. | 
They filled two vats and commenced on 
the third one the first of this week. The 
farmers are enjoying a handsome profit 
out of their cucumber patches despite the 
dry weather. Next year a much larger 
acreage will be planted.—Lancaster, Mo., 
Excelsior. 


TOMATO CANNERY.—Tomatoes are 
coming into Osceola by the two horse 
wagon load these days. The yield is very 
satisfactory so far. Many supposed the 
prevailing dry weather was injuring the 
crop, but those having out tomatoes say 


| that the weather has not hurt them yet. 


However a good rain would keep the vines 
growing more vigorously and make them 
Wm. Galloway took to 
the factory Tuesday morning thirty-one 
crates of tomatoes which were gathered 
that morning from a little over an acre 
This will serve to show how 
this crop is yielding. For the first time 
tomatoes brought in 
to make a full day's run.—Osce- 
Bepuatican. 


Tuesday 
ola, Mo., 


RIPLEY CO., 8. 8. E. MO.—Early corn is 
good but late corn has been badly dam- 
the drouth. Clover and timothy 
hay is good. The wheat and oat crops 


, were the best ever known in this county. 
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On September Ist next | 





Early potatoes are very bag 


Aug. 25. 4 A. RANDEL. 
LINN CO., NORTH MO.—"Six weeks 
ago,”’ said a farmer to a “Gazette’’ repre- 


sentative the other day, “I had a good 
to the acre on an 80 acre field. Now I will 
gather not more than 1,600 bushels off that 
field, but 1,600 bushels of corn beats noth- 
ing badly,’ he added.—Brookfield, Mo., 
Gazette. 


A GOOD YIELD OF SPELZ. 





George Heinz, near Hamilton, mention 
of whose experiment with the German 
breadstuff, spelz, was made in these col- 
umns some weeks ago, finished thresh- 


and its yield was 121 bushels, or 4 bush- 
els to the acre. The field was very satis- 
factory as an experiment, but Mr. Heinz 


now, this crop would have 
yielded 35 bushels to the acre.  ‘undi- 
tions here are all favorable to its growth, 
and it will doubtless become an important 
product. 


The straw, which is a fine fatiening 
stock food, runs about 4 fon mor? to the 
acre than the ordinary straw, and the 


stubble makes an excellent fertilizer. 

Spelz produces in twin kernel form, be- 
tween wheat and rye in size and in Ger- 
many is used extensively for bread.— 
Kingston, Mo., +» Mercury. 





MISSOURI CROP CONDITIONS. 


Columbia, Mo., Sept. 2.—Secretary J. R. 
Rippey, of the Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture issued to-day this estimate 
of crop conditions for September 1: 

Corn—Condition for the State has de- 
clined from 9% to 78 since August 1. In the 
northeast section the average was un- 
changed. The yield per acre is estimated 
at 28 bushels, the same as last season, 
making a total yield for the section of 
26,000,000 bushels. 

In the northwest section the yield per 
acre is placed at 33, making the estimated 
yield for this section 63,921. 

In the central section the estimated yield 
per acre 29 bushels, and the total yield, 
30,595,000 bushels. 

In the southwest section the yield per 
acre is estimated at 2% bushels, and the 
total yield, 41,925,000 bushels. 

In the southeast section the yield per 
acre is placed at 26 bushels, and the total 
for the section, 21,320,000 bushels. 

The total acreage for the State is 6,400,000 
and the estimated yield for the 
State will be 183,761,000, against 183,000,000 
for last season. 

Wheat—Acreage seeded for 1899 was 1,- 
000,000, and reports indicate that the acre- 
age for this season will not exceed 940,000. 


are promised for 
and for seeding. 

Cotton—The yield per acre will probably 
An increased acre- 


preparation of seed bed 


Tobacco—The total yield for the State 
may he safely estimated at 7,600,000 
pounds. 

Millet—The yield per acre is placed at 
1.87 tons, with an abundance of seed and a 
good quality of hay. Cow peas are re- 
ported as making an abundant crop of 
forage. Cloverseed promises only a fair 


to be unusually good. 
Apples have continued to fall throughout 


than half a crop. Grapes are estimated 
at 70 per cent and peaches at 56. 


AN IMPERIAL CORNER IN WHEAT. 


A unique chapter in diplomacy is dis- 
closed for the first time by J. D. Welpley 
Magazine” for August. Ac- 


ments to corner the entire surplus wheat 
of the world. The object was to raise the 
price of wheat 100 for the benefit of the 
Russian and American farmers at the 
expense of all the rest of the bread-eating 
mankind. 

Our Government of course declined the 
Proposition. It was not, in fact, within its 
power to assent to it. * 

Together the United States and Russia 
produce about 9 per cent of the entire 
surplus wheat of the world. The world’s 
wheat crop in 1898 was 2,879,000,000 b 


hal 


ATTENTION TAX-PAYERS! 


will be ready to receive pay- 


ment of CURRENT REVENUE TAX BILLS for 1900. 
All persons paying same during the month of Sep- 


tember will be allowed a rebate on their CITY TAXES 
at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 


| CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenu, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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The farmers who raised it sold it for 
about 50 cents per bushel. The Russian 
scheme carried out, would add nearly 
$1,500,000,000 to the selling value of the en- 
tire crop. The farmers of the United 
States would thus gain about $350,000,000. 
The Russian farmers would add $200,000,000 
to their income. Meantime the English 
people would find their food bill increased 
by over $60,000,000 a year. British farmers, 
per contra, would get $30,000,000 a year 
more for their small crop of wheat. 

It is plain enough that a Russo-Ameri- 
can wheat trust would, in the present con- 
ditions, press most hardly upon England. 

But the inevitable final outcome of such 
a combination, successful though it might 
be for a year or two, would be to stimu- 
late wheat production in every country 
in the world where wheat can be grown. 
It is a testimony to the great strength 
of the agrarian interest that the Russian 
government gave no consideration to the 
consumers of wheat in its scheme to dou- 
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EED— 
SWheat 


Finest and purest Seed grown any place. Turkish 
Red and Bulgarian are acknowledged the best win- 
ter varieties yet tested Hardy, never fails, and of 
the highest milting qualities. Crop yielded thirty 


| to forty bushels per acre this year. Choice re- 


cleaned, 61 to 63e per bu. test, ONLY $1.00 per 
bu. for either variety, new cotton A bags Lic each: 
bags free In 12 bu. lots or more. 

Choice recleaned White Rye, winter variety, (5« 
per bu., new cotton A bags lic each; free in 12 bu 
lotsor more. You will make a mistake if you dv 
not secure some of our superior Seed Wheat or Kye 

Choice recleaned new Timothy Seed and Blue 
Grass Seed grown in southwestern lowa. Send 
stamps for samples. We sell all kinds of Seeds 
Send in the orders, mentioning this paper. Addres« 


A. A. BERRY SEED (0., 
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